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ilton Watch 


The Railroad Timekeeper of America 


The Timekeeper that jewelers place first among 
American watches, and that 56 per cent. of American 
railroad men, on roads where there is official time 
inspection, endorse by their ownership as the highest 
type of timekeeper produced in the world. 


A book has been written about the Hamilton, which 
also shows and describes the various models. We 
gladly mail a copy to anyone interested in the purchase 


of a fine watch. 


Prices of Hamilton watches, cased and boxed, range from $38.50 to $125.00. 
If you desire, your jeweler can supply a Hamilton movement to fit your present 
watch-case, Prices of movements only $12.25 to $60.00. We show here the 
Hamilton 12-size (sold complete only), the thinnest 12-size 19 or 23 jewel watch 
made in America. In it we have succeeded in producing a beautiful thin watch 
which retains all the accuracy of the larger railroad sizes. 
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The Hamilton Watch is sold by leading jewelers everywhere—if, 
however, you have any difficulty in securing one, please write us. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, LANCASTER, PA. 
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HERE are two striking things about the incident on the Burmese ni 
coast pictured above. The first is the box of soap floating on the 
water. The second is the presence of Ivory Soap so far from home. a 


In carrying the case from one boat to 
another, a Chinese coolie dropped it 
overboard. But a native in his sampan 
quickly recovered it for, as you know, 
Ivory Soap floats. 

The soap was on its way to one of the 
shops in Mandalay catering to the trade 
of foreigners. These residents, coming 
to the tropics from cooler countries, suf- 


Ivory Soap a iacatihaltatet dats Floats 


fer greatly with prickly heat. They find 
that frequent bathing with Ivory Soap so 
cools, soothes and refreshes the skin that 
it is kept free from irritation. 

Ivory Soap is delightfully effective— 
cleanses so thoroughly and so gently 
—because it lathers freely, rinses easily 
and contains no “free” (uncombined) 


alkali. 
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“We live in an age in 
which the vast enterprises 
essential to the progress of 
the world require the association of men of 
large means under corporate management. 
ut of this necessity have grown serious 
wrongs and consequent resistance. 

* Organized capital stands indicted at the 
bar of public judgment for the gravest crimes 
against the common welfare. Among. the 
counts in that indictment are such as these: 

“1. Conspiring to advance prices on the 
staple commodities indispensable to the life, 
well-being, and progress of the people. 


A Declaration of 
Social Justice 


‘ . . ‘¢ 

“2. Resorting to adulteration of foods, fab- 
rics, and materials in order to increase profits 
already excessive. 


3. Destroying the competition in trade 
through which relief might be expected 
under normal conditions. 

* 4. Suborning legislation, and thus rob- 
bing the people of the first orderly recourse 
of the weak against the strong. 

“These are sins against humanity. If 
God hates any sin above another, it must be 
the robbery of the poor and defenseless. 
Otherwise his love fails when it is most 
needed and might find its largest opportu- 
nity. ‘There is no betrayal more base than 
that which uses the hospitality of a house to 
plunder its inmates, unless it be that form of 
treason which so perverts the purpose and 
machinery.of popular government as to turn 
its power against the people who trust and 
support it. ‘This is not saying that all cor- 
porations deal treacherously with the people. 
There are honorable exceptions. But enough 
is known of the heartless greed that fattens 
oft of the hunger-driven millions to warrant 
the strongest protective associations on the 
part of the people.” 

his passage, which was followed by a con- 
demnation of lawless violence, the blacklist, 
the boycott, and child labor, is from the quad- 


rennial address of the Bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. It was read by Bishop 
Cranston at the Conference now in session at 
Minneapolis. According to a statement made 
by Bishop Moore, Bishop Cranston is the 
author of the address. It was signed by all 
the Bishops. ‘lhe passage we have quoted 
is remarkable both for the beauty of its form 
and for the significance of its substance, both 
for what it says and for the way it says it. 
We recall no utterance that states with more 
clearness, with more cogency, and with more 
moral and religious feeling the verdict of en- 
lightened consciences regarding the conditions 
created by modern industry. ‘lhe questions 
that the Bishops refer to in this statement 
are not merely political, economic, or com- 
mercial ; they are moral, and, as the Bishops 
clearly indicate, fundamentally religious. — It 
has been said with much truth that the 
churches have been too much given to dis- 
cussing and debating questions of theology 
and too little given to seeking the answers to 
the real questions of life. Hereafter those 
who say this will need to take into account 
this strong and classic utterance of the Meth- 
odist Bishops. In making it the Bishops 
have served their Church because they have 
served all churches, and they have served all 
churches because they have expressed the 
convictions of the people. Like the prophets 
of Israel, the Methodist Bishops have trans- 
lated the truth of the Eternal into the terms 
of current life. 
res | 


fad 


‘The House and the 
Senate have at last 
agreed upon the 
form of an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution providing for the direct election of 
United States Senators, which is to be sub- 
mitted to the several States for ratification. 
It remains now for the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States—thirty-six States, 
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The Popular Election of 
United States Senators 
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that is—to ratify the proposed amendment. 
It will be remembered that in the last Con- 
gress, and again in the first session of the 
present Congress, a resolution providing for 
such an amendment passed the House; but 
in both cases it failed to pass the Senate be- 
cause the proposed amendment was so framed 
as to take away from the Federal Govern- 
ment the power which it now has of control- 
ling Senatorial elections. During the present 
session the resolution again passed the House 
and finally passed the Senate, but with an 
amendment, proposed by Senator Bristow, 
preserving the Federal control over Senato- 
rial elections. After a prolonged conference 
the House finally yielded, and last week it 
adopted the resolution as amended. ‘lhe 
proposal to retain the control of the elec- 
tions in the hands of the Federal Government 
was opposed by many Democrats from the 
South, who pretend to fear the possibility of 
the enactment of a new Force Bill. After 


the passage of the amended resolution in the 
House, Southern Democrats are reported to 
have declared that their States would never 
ratify the amendment in its present form. 
Even if all the Democratic States, however, 
should persist in this attitude, the adoption of 


the amendment would not be impossible, for 
they do not aggregate in number one-fourth 
of the States in the Union. ‘The retention 
of the control of elections by the Federal 
Government is essential. If such control 
had been abandoned, it could not easily have 
been regained; and it may at some time 
become vital to the preservation of free elec- 
tions. ‘The passage of the resolution pro- 
posing the amendment is a welcome step 
toward the abolition of a time-honored but 
outworn piece of governmental machinery. 
Whatever reasons for the election of Sena- 
tors by the Legislatures may have existed 
when the Constitution was framed, they 
no longer have sufficient weight to coun- 
terbalance the importance of making United 
States Senators more truly representative of 
the people by having them elected directly by 
the people. 


3] 


The Pension Bill 
which President Taft 
signed last week dif- 
fers in no respect in principle from the bills 
which he has openly declared that he would 
veto if they came before him; but whereas 
the Sherwood Bill might have taken perhaps 


The Pension Bill 
and the Pension System 
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seventy-five million dollars from the Treasur 

yearly, the McCumber Bill takes perhaps 
thirty million dollars yearly. It is fair to sa 
that if the time has come for the adoption «; 
a service pension in the United Siates, the 
lines upon which this bill is drawn are correct 
in principle ; it provides a pension based upo 
length of service, upon the age of the peu- 
sioner, and upon disability caused by wounds 
or disease incurred during service. ‘lhe 
highest pension to be paid is thirty dollars 
per month, and this is given at once to a vet- 
eran who served ninety days and incurred 
disabilities, while in other cases the pension 
begins at various amounts from thirteen dol- 
lars a month upwards in accordance with the 
time of service and the age of the pensioner. 
But the faults of this bill for enormously in- 
creasing the pension payment of the Nation 
are sins of omission rather than of commis- 
sion. ‘The fault is not in this bill, but in our 
whole method of dealing with pensions from 
the beginning onward. At no time has the 
amount paid decreased ; always it has gone 
on rolling up, until now it will reach very 
close to the two hundred million dollars a 
year mark, while it is estimated that at least 
four thousand million dollars has been paid in 
all by the Government. ‘hese astonishing 
figures are in themselves enough to invite 
suspicion, and there is ample evidence, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out in ‘The Outlook, 
that our previous pension legislation has been 
criminally careless and designed to aid the 
pension shark and the man whose clainis 
on his country were slight or non-existent, 
rather than the soldier who served faithfully 
and deserves his country’s aid. A disrepu- 
table pension lobby has existed in Washing- 
ton, and political cowardice in both of the 
great parties has prevented anything like 
proper investigation of pension practices. 
‘The worst feature of all this orgy of waste 
and extravagance has been the misconduct of 
Congress in passing innumerable private pen- 
sion bills without examination, and sometimes 
at the rate of many scores in a few minutes. 
‘The whole system has been demoralizing, and 
is one of the greatest blots on American civ- 
ilization. ‘lo increase the burden of pension 
appropriations, whether it be by thirty-five 
millions or seventy-five millions, without a 
thorough overhauling of the evils already 
existing is not the lightest of the offenses 
committed by a Congress and a President 
who have stood pledged to economy and 
honesty of administration. 
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The Employers’ Liability Bill 
passed the United States Senate 
by a vote of sixty-four to fifteen. 
Not very creditably, as it seems to us, several 
[yemocratic Senators tried to force through 
amendments which would have been fatal to 
the purpose of the bill; they thus tried for 
partisan political purposes to block the ad- 
vance of the principle involved. Some of these 
Democratic Senators, however, at the last 
moment had the grace to vote for the bill. 
Since the bill has to do only with inter-State 
commerce, it will chiefly affect railway em- 
ployees. It was drawn in accordance with 
the recommendations of a special Commis- 
sion, and urged for enactment by President 
‘Taft in a special Message in which he pointed 
out that it would have two desirable effects : 
one, to make the adjustment of claims for 
damages by employees prompt; and the 
other, to relieve the courts of a vast amount 
of quite unnecessary work. In brief, it pro- 
vides that certain compensation in amounts 
specified and classified in the bill itself shall 
be paid directly by the railways to employees 
who sustain injuries through accidents grow- 
ing out of their employment in inter-State 
commerce. ‘The method by which the ad- 
justment of claims, when necessary, is to take 
place is through an Adjuster of Accident 
Compensation, to be appointed by the United 
States District Court in each district, who is 
to act as a sort of court of appeal in case 
arbitration between the two parties inter- 
ested fails; if demand is made, a jury trial 
can be had before the district court, from 
which appeals lie as usual to the upper 
United States courts. Mr. ‘Taft’s Mes- 
sage clearly showed that the objections 
brought to such a bill on the ground of con- 
stitutionality, such as the assertion that it 
would involve a denial of due process of 
law or a denial of the right of trial by jury, 
were not in accordance with what are now 
well-established interpretations of the extent 
of the Government’s police power. In 
view of Mr. ‘Taft’s views as thus expressed, 
there is no doubt that he will gladly sign the 
bill if it shall pass the lower house, and it 
therefore now rests practically with the Demo- 
cratic majority in that house to say whether 
the United States shall fall in line with the 
many nations abroad and with the many 
States here which have established the prin- 
ciple that, in the large industries at least, the 
burden of compensation for accident should 
fall upon the business itself rather than upon 


Justice for 
Workmen 


the workman. This once granted, it only 
remains to establish an economical, sensible, 
and workable method by which the damages 
may be assessed and collected easily ; for, 
under the old common law method, the work- 
man not only occasionally, but commonly, was 
obliged to spend in litigation the greater part 
of the money which he might collect as dam- 
ages. Senator Root, in commenting on this 
bill, rightly said that the present system of 
recovering only through a civil suit was vicious 
and that the bill just passed had met with 
almost unanimous approval from the work- 
men who will be affected by it. Senator 
Root pointed out also that the bill would be 
a benefit not only to the laboring men, but 
to the industries in which they were em- 
ployed, and to the people of the country as 
a whole. 
2) 

During the past week four 
States instructed their entire 
delegations to the Republi- 
can National Convention for Mr. Roosevelt 
and four States theirs for Mr. Taft. ‘The 
first four, however, contributed eighty dele- 
gates to the Roosevelt column, while the 
latter four added only twenty-eight delegates 
to the ‘l'aft column. ‘The Roosevelt States 
are California, Minnesota, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina; the ‘l'aft States, Montana, 
Wyoming, Nevada, and Utah. In California 
the delegates were elected at a Presidential 
preference primary. Mr. Roosevelt carried 
the State by a plurality of seventy thousand 
over Mr. ‘l'aft and a plurality of more than 
twenty-five thousand over Mr. ‘Taft and Mr. 
La Follette combined. Mr. ‘Taft did not carry 
a single county, and Mr. Roosevelt ran second 
in only one county, which went for Mr. 
La Follette by a small margin. In Minnesota 
the victory of the Roosevelt forces, although 
there was no preference primary, was equally 
overwhelming. Of eighty-one counties in 
Minnesota Mr. La Follette carried five, Mr. 
‘Taft nine, and Mr. Roosevelt sixty-seven. 
Just how many delegates in the whole coun- 
try each candidate now has it is impossible 
to tell definitely. ‘here are so many unin- 
structed delegates and so many States in 
which the delegations are contested that the 
actual alignment cannot be definitely drawn. 
Before this issue has reached its readers Ohio 
will have recorded its choice by primary 
vote. On the Democratic side, Mr. Champ 
Clark continues to have a strong lead over 
the other candidates. During the week Mr. 
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Clark secured the delegates from California — 
carrying the State on the preference vote by 
a plurality of over twenty thousand—New 
Hampshire, Wyoming, and lowa. ‘These 
States added sixty-six delegates to his column, 
making a total instructed for him of two 
hundred and ninety-five. Governor Wilson 
secured the delegation from South Carolina, 
making his total to date one hundred and 
forty-three. ‘The delegates from ‘Tennessee, 
Michigan, and Maryland were selected with- 
out instructions. Among the other [emo- 
cratic candidates Mr. Underwood has eighty- 
four delegates, Governor Marshall _ thirty, 
Governor Baldwin fourteen, Governor Burke 
ten, and Governor Harmon eight, while one 
hundred and forty-six are uninstructed. Under 
the two-thirds rule in the Democratic National 
Convention seven hundred and twenty-nine 
votes are necessary for a nomination, so that, 
with less than four hundred delegates still to 
be selected, it is apparent that there is small 
probability that any Democratic candidate 
will be nominated on the first ballot. 


{3} 


In The Outlook of 
November 4, 1911, 
we gave some ac- 
count of the Apache prisoners of war. In 
1886 these Indians and their chief, Geronimo, 
surrendered and were finally settled in the 
ort Sill Military Reservation in Oklahoma in 
1894. ‘There are only six Apaches now living 
who fought against the Government; the 
present Apaches are a second generation, 
still held as prisoners of war. ‘Their cap- 
tivity is not merely nominal, but very real. 
By a treaty in 1897 certain Indian tribes, 
within whose reservation the Fort Sill Military 
Reservation was embraced, ceded tothe United 
States over twenty-six thousand acres, later 
increased by twelve hundred acres, “ for the 
permanent settlement thereon of the Apache 
prisoners of war and for military purposes.” 
At that time it was the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to abandon the Fort Sill military 
post. It has since been decided not to aban- 


The Apache Prisoners 
of War 


don but rather to enlarge this post, and, as a 
result, the Apaches have never had_ their 


lands allotted to them. One hundred and 
thirty seven of them have availed themselves 
of the opportunity granted by the Govern- 
ment to go to a new reservation among the 
Sacramento Mountains of New Mexico, but 
ninety-five, mostly young, educated men and 
their families, chose to remain at Fort Sill, 
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claiming that they had become unfitted for 
the conditions in the Sacramento Mountains 
and asking that allotments be given to thein 
in the territory which by treaty had been 
ceded to the United States for their benet: 
A bill has now been introduced into the 
House of Representatives, and is undergoiiy 
consideration by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, which provides that those of the 
Indians now at Fort Sill who wish to vo 
to the Sacramento Mountains may do so 
and shall there be placed on equal terms aid 
footing with the other Apaches, and shall be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Interior 
Department, but that “for such of the 
Apaches as do not desire to return to the 
Mescalero Apaches fin the Sacramento 
Mountains] they may remain on the Fort 
Sill Military Reservation under such rules 
and regulations as the War Department may 
prescribe.” ‘This section is manifestly un 
just; its object is unmistakably to force 
these Indians against their will to abandon 
their present home for a new home for which 
they have no inclination. Substitute bills 
have been introduced, one in the Senate by 
Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, the other in the 
House by Mr. Stephens, of ‘Texas, which 
give the Apaches the option of remaining in 
their present home in Oklahoma on land to 
be purchased and allotted to them. ‘The 
bills also provide for their release from the 
status of prisoners of war and their transfer 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. ‘This is clearly what should be done. 
And the thanks of all friends of humanity 
and justice are due to those who have intro- 
duced and who are furthering the passage of 
these bills. ‘The right of these people to 
choose for themselves their resicence is 
reinforced in the present instance by the 
fact that land has been ceded to the United 
States for the very purpose of furnishing 
them satisfactory homes, and that they have 
been living in expectation of securing these 
homes, based on the promises of the United 
States. 
52) 

A bill has been re- 
ported to the House 
of Representatives 
by the Committee on Insular Affairs which 
provides for the absolute independence 01 
the Philippine Islands after the year 1921. 
It has the unanimous support of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee, and is 
unanimously opposed by the Republican 


The Filipino Problem: 
The Democratic Platform 
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members. At present the Philippines are 
governed by an Assembly elected by the Fili- 
pinos, and by a Senate or Council appointed 
by the President. ‘The proposed bill provides 
that in the future both Assembly and Senate 
shall be elective, but that for eight years the 
Governor of the islands shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States, and that 
during those eight years the appointed Gov- 
ernor and also the President of the United 
States shall have absolute veto power over 
any bill which the Philippine Congress may 
pass; and, moreover, that Congress may annul 
any such bill. After the 4th of July, 1921, the 
President of the Philippines is to be elective ; 
and after that date the United States will 
relinquish all sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands, and their independence will be abso- 
lute. An important change in the conditions 
of suffrage is also made by the bill. The 
arguments for the bill as presented in the 
report of the majority may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: It is the overmastering 
esire of the Filipino people to see their 
country free and independent. Of its seven 
and one-half million population, nearly seven 
million are classified as civilized. While it 
is true that there is no native language which 
is universally spoken, a large majority of 
the whole people speak one of the three 
principal languages of the islands. Pub- 
lic schools have been established, with 
an enrollment of over six hundred thousand 
pupils. ‘The islanders can, therefore, no 
longer be called illiterate. ‘The population is 
heterogeneous, but not so heterogeneous as 
the population of the United States. These 
considerations are adduced for the purpose of 
showing the capacity of ‘iipinos for self- 
government. ‘The Committee believe that 
the interests of the United States, as well 
as the desires of the Filipinos, favor the 
early independence of the islands. The 
free principles upon which the American 
Government is founded are incompatible 
with the idea of governing against their con- 
sent a people who aspire to independence. 
The expansion of the United States hitherto 
has been, and the Committee apparently 
think it should be, confined to this conti- 
nent. ‘The possession of the islands 1s not 
commercially profitable, and involves great 
expense, especially in the military and naval 
departments. In case of war it is doubtful 
whether the United States could retain its 
control of the Philippines, and their independ- 
ence could be better safeguarded by an inter- 





national agreement for their neutralization 
than by the United States acting alone. The 
Committee propose to provide that the United 
States shall retain adequate coaling stations, 
and that the Government of the Philippines 
shall assume and carry into effect the treaty 
obligations of the United States with Spain, 
and shall guarantee to protect the rights of the 
citizens of the United States and of travelers 
from the United States in the Philippine 
Islands. 

If the minority and 
majority reports 
agreed as to the 
facts, it would be easier for the people of the 
United States to form a judgment as to 
which of these reports they wish to adopt. 
But they do not agree as to the facts. ‘The 
minority affirm that there are some fifteen 
or twenty different languages spoken in the 
islands, and in many cases those speaking 
one dialect cannot understand those who 
speak another; that only ten per cent of 
all the people can read or write in any lan- 
guage, and less than three per cent possess 
a fair common school education ; that of the 
entire eight million less than two and one-half 
per cent, or about two hundred thousand, have 
been found qualified to vote under existing 
laws; that the uncivilized inhabitants of the 
islands outnumber three to one those who 
would be qualified to vote under the provis- 
ions of the pending bill, and that these unciv- 
ilized inhabitants are content to remain under 
the Government of the United States, but 
“would fight at the drop of a hat if turned 
over to the government of those with whom 
they were at war at the time of the Ameri- 
can occupation,” and they cite the utterances 
of several hundreds of these uncivilized tribes 
in support of this declaration; that “if the 
Filipinos were set adrift, the present condi- 
tions in Mexico would be calm and peaceful 
as compared with those which might soon be 
expected in those islands,” and that “ the 
Government of the United States could not 
under any circumstances sit idly by and see 
those tribes and peoples fighting among each 
other ;” that the desire for independence is 
by no means universal ; that, on the contrary, 
in the words of the Hon. J. M. Dickinson, 
Secretary of War, uttered in 1910, “I be- 
came convinced from reliable evidence that 
many of the most substantial men, while not 
openly opposing the demands [for independ- 
ence] publicly voiced, would regard such a 
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consummation with consternation ;” that it 
is far from true that the government of the 
Philippines is imposing a vast financial burden 
upon the United States; that “the govern- 
ment of those islands is now entirely self- 
supporting and its finances in good position,” 
and ‘the Filipinos do not at present impose 
any expense upon the United States except 
in the excess cost of maintaining a portion of 
the army there over what it would cost to 
keep it at home.”’ ‘The conclusion of the 
minority is summed up in the following sen- 
tence: * It would be a cowardly shirking of 
our duty, a disgrace to the American people, 
and an injury to the Filipinos to give them 
self-government before they are fitted for it.” 
32 
Both Committees 
seem to The Outlook 
curiously toconfound 
independence and self-government, as though 
they were synonyms. ‘lhe whole argument 
of the majority is based upon this confusion 
of thought, and the minority take no excep- 
tion to the majority report on this ground. 
Independence and self-government are not 
synonyms. Spain is independent and has no 
self-government. Canada has self-govern- 
ment and isnot independent. ‘lhe several thir- 
teen American colonies prior tothe Constitution 
were both self-governing and independent. 
‘They formed the Constitution of the United 
States, and each State surrendered its inde- 
pendence in order to secure and preserve the 
right of self-government. It is not only per- 
fectly possible, but it is very probable, that, 
were the United States to declare the inde- 
pendence of the Filipinos, they would lose 
self-government. It is almost certain that if 
the United States does not declare the inde- 
pendence of the Filipinos they will attain to 
self-government. ‘lwo questions are there- 
fore raised by the report of this Committee, 
and the thoughtful student should keep these 
questions distinct in reaching his conclusion 
respecting the proposal of the Committee. 
The one proposition is to increase the self- 
government of the Filipinos by providing that 
they shall elect their Senate as well as their 
House of Representatives. ‘The other prop- 
osition is that, after they have done this for 
eight years, they shall become an independ- 
ent nation. It will be perfectly possible 
to approve the first and disapprove the 
second. Whether the Filipino people are 
yet ready to take the whole responsibility 
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of local self-government is a serious que 

tion. So far as we can judge from caref.! 
study of conditions from printed reports 
they are not yet ready. Union, justice, 
domestic tranquillity, common defense, ge: 

eral welfare, and the blessings of liberty, «| 
of which it was the declared purpose of thc 
Constitution of the United States to secure 
for the people, will be better secured for 
some years to come by the present form oi 
government ; that is, an Assembly elected by 
the people and a Senate appointed by the 
President of the United States. Yet soonc: 
or later we certainly hope that the people will 
elect not only their Senate, but also their 
Governor; but we hope they will never 
become independent, and never wish to be 
come independent. We can see no reason 
why their permanent relation to the United 
States should not be analogous to the rela- 
tion of Canada or Australia to Great Britain ; 
why they should not have absolute self-go\ 

ernment, so far as all local affairs are con 
cerned, and trust to the United States to 
guarantee to them, as it guarantees to the 
individual States in the Union, a republican 
form of government, protect them from for- 
eign invasion, establish between them and 
the United States absolute free trade, and 
manage for them, with their concurrence, 
their foreign relations. We believe that when 
they have come to a national consciousness, 
have attained the right and power to manage 
their own local affairs, and have learned to 
distinguish, as the majority report of our 
House of Representatives does not distin 
guish, between self-government and_ inde 


. pendence, they will wish for self-government 


and they will look upon independence as a 
serious misfortune, if not as a tragical dis- 
aster. 
52) 

The work of the 
Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in 
the Philippines is interesting and instructive ; 
interesting because it illustrates the catholic 
and philanthropic spirit in wealthy Filipinos, 
and instructive because it teaches the Amer- 
ican Young Men’s Christian Associations the 
great advantage which would accrue to them 
if they were to establish the same test ot 
membership which has been adopted by the 
Filipino Association. In 1910 $115,000 was 
offered from America, on condition that at 
least $30,000 more be subscribed in Manila, 
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Manila, offered $10,000. This was in addi- 
tion. as we understand the facts, to the build- 
ing already occupied by the Association, for 
the benefit of Americans and Europeans. 
As soon as this plan for extending the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association to 
the Filipino people was published, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Manila published an 
open letter counseling Roman Catholics against 
participation in it, on the ground that by the 
religious test of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Catholics, Unitarians, Universal- 
ists, and Jews were debarred from _partici- 
pating in its full privileges. Archbishop 
Ireland had previously declared his approval 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and emphasized that approval by giving it a 
contribution of $250. Archbishop Harty, of 
Manila, asserted that Archbishop Ireland sub- 
sequently withdrew his indorsement because 
the National meeting of the American Young 
Men’s Christian Association refused to remove 
the restrictions, supposed to be implied in their 
constitution, against Catholics. To this letter 
the General Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Manila made reply, 
denying that there was in the test of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association any exclu- 
sion of Roman Catholics. ‘“ The test of 
eligibility to full membership,” he said, ‘ by 
which we mean the right to vote and hold 
office, will doubtless be that adopted at the 
Paris Convention of 1855, and re-adopted by 
the Paris Convention of 1905, which is as 
follows : 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
seek to unite those young men who, regarding 
Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour according 
to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His dis- 
ciples in their doctrine and in their life, and to 
associate their life and to associate their efforts 


for the extension of His Kingdom among young 
men. 


This test, as our readers will observe, says 
nothing about either Protestant Churches or 
Evangelical Churches, and is, as we under- 
stand it, the test of the International, though 
not except in one case of the National (Ameri- 


can) Associations. At an annual dinner fol- 
lowing this correspondence Bishop Brent, of 
the Episcopal Church, defended the Young 
Men’s Christian Association from the charge 
of sectarianism, summing up his conviction 
in the following sentence: “I look for- 
ward to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation with much hope, with the conviction 
that it is going to foster, not injure, vital re- 
ligion, that it will be an adjunct of all the 
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churches, a rival or enemy of none, that it 
will aid in building up the efficiency of man- 
hood that will make it possible for the Fili- 
pino race to reach that goal toward which 
they aspire.” The Filipino papers, with one 
exception, gave their support to the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, a 
campaign was initiated to secure $80,000 in 
subscriptions in ten days, and four commit- 
tees—one of Filipino business men, one of 
Filipino young men, one of foreign busi- 
ness men, and one of foreign young men— 
were organized to carry on this campaign. 
Archbishop Harty thereupon published a 
second letter, taking the ground that, by 
assuming to make as the test of member- 
ship the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, ‘“‘ the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has planted itself on the base of all 
Protestant sects whose fundamental tenet is 
that in the choice of a religious creed the ulti- 
mate criterion of truth is not the authority of 
the Church but the individual judgment of 
every man,” and he accompanied this letter 
with the announcement of a project for a 
Young Men’s Institute, to cost $300,000, to 
provide social, dormitory, athletic, and educa- 
tional privileges for Filipino young men, un- 
accompanied by religious activities in its pro- 
gramme and unlimited by any religious test. 
At the Young Men’s Christian Association 
banquet which followed, this proposed enter- 
prise was referred to with approval as an 
efficient agency for meeting a need obviously 
too great for any one institution to cope with. 
Before the ten days had expired not $80,000, 
but $100,000, had been subscribed for the 
Filipino Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the number of different subscribers being 
2,000, including the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, other Justices of the Court, and 
nearly all the Filipino Commissioners.* ‘That 
Roman Catholics combined with Protestants 
in this movement is illustrated by an interest- 
ing incident. A Roman Catholic Filipino 
attending church the next Sunday, immedi- 
ately after the services started in to secure 
subscriptions as the people came out from 
the church, and in a few minutes secured 
$700. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of America would do well to follow the 
lead of the Filipinos and to adopt the test of 
the Paris Convention ; and better yet if they 
would abolish the dogmatic test altogether, 
and provide simply that any member of a 
Christian Church might become a member of 
the Christian Association. Such a provision 
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would obviate the objection of Archbishop 
Harty that by undertaking to say what dogma 
is essential to membership they are assuming 
a function which belongs exclusively to the 
Church. 
2 

The first session of the 
ninth International Confer- 
ence of the Red Cross, just 
held at Washington, was open only to the offi- 
cial delegates, and was a remarkable gathering, 
embracing ambassadors, generals, statesmen, 
and men and women of national fame from all 
over the world. In the absence of President 
‘Taft, who is the President of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross and the honorary 
President of this ninth International Confer- 
ence, Senator Root presided over the opening 
session, delivering a special message of wel- 
come from President Taft to the members. 
‘Two Presidents of the Conference were 
elected by the delegates, M. Gustave Ador 
and Mr. Henry White (former Ambassador 
to France), and both made short addresses 
in French, followed by responses from the 
nations, literally, from Chinato Peru. Irench 
and English were the official languages of 
the Conference, but Spanish, Japanese, and 
other tongues played their part now and 
then, interpreters being always present. ‘The 
discussions, day after day, took wide range 
and were of high international importance. 
In America, where war is but a distant pos- 
sibility, the Red Cross is usually considered 
in relation to its peace activities, and has 
what might be called a slightly academic inter- 
est in war matters, but with the rest of the 
world the case is different. China and 
Japan, Russia and Italy, England and Ger- 
many, were prominent in these discussions, 
and the gifts of two Empresses were an- 
nounced at this Conference. ‘The Dowager 
Empress Marie Feodorovna of Russia has 
created a fund of $50,000 since the last 
Conference, to be used for prizes for inven- 
tions for alleviating suffering in time of war, 
and the Dowager Empress of Japan has 
given a similar amount this year to encourage 
relief work in times of peace. Medals of 
honor were bestowed by the Cuban Red 
Cross upon the Dowager Empress of Japan 
and upon Miss Mabel ‘T. Boardman, of the 
American Red Cross, for their encourage- 
ment of works of relief in times of peace. 
Hospital ships and trains, the proper man- 
agement of supplies in time of war, relations 
with war departments, governmental privi- 
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leges, assistance by neutral Red Cross sovie- 
ties, first aid organizations, Red Cross train- 
ing for nurses, Red Cross relief in disasters 
and in the prevention and relief of epidemics, 
were all taken up and discussed. One piciur- 
esque point was the use of trained dogs by 
the ambulance service, and it was reporied 
that in many cases the dogs had searched 
out and found scores of the wounded who 
had crawled away from the battlefield 
into thickets or ravines where they were 
hidden from sight, and where only the 
dogs would have been able to find them. In 
the matter of neutral Red Cross work, Rus- 
sia questioned the wisdom of any Red Cross 
aid for insurgents or revolutionaries, or in 
time of civil war; and on the subject of peace 
activity England and Canada believed that it 
was a mistake for the Red Cross to concern 
itself with such things. This last point, how- 
ever, was vigorously decided by the Confer- 
ence in favor of peace activities, which are 
growing in every country where the Red 
Cross flourishes, as an integral part of its 
spirit. 
2) 

A special building, erected for 
the purpose, housed a large 
and complete exhibit of the 
activities of the International Red Cross So- 
cieties in peace and war, the Russian, Ger- 
man, Japanese, and French sections being 
especially striking. One section in the Ameri- 
can exhibit showed the Christmas Stamp and 
its tuberculosis work, another the map of the 
world modeled in relief, with the Red Cross 
flag planted in each spot where the Red Cross 
had sent relief in disaster. From Colon to 
China a thicket of flags spread over the con- 
tinents, and in the Red Cross nurses’ section 
close by a like exhibit showed the wide 
reach of their merciful work. 
of the Conference was devoted to the Red 
Cross nurses, and America, France, and Ger- 
many presented striking reports. More than 
three thousand nurses are now enrolled under 
the banner of the American Red Cross, and 
the Society is now taking up a new peace 
field—rural nursing—which has great possi 
bilities. One of the most attractive features 
of the Conference was an open-air exhibition 
of first-aid work, in which miners, Boy 
Scouts, an army hospital corps, police from 
the District of Columbia, and a women’s 
class, including many Washington girls 0! 
social prominence, took part. A_ realist 
mine explosion, and a drill by sailors showing 
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the treatment of the wounded at sea, were 
appropriately staged and loudly applauded by 
an audience, not only on the grand stand, but 
crowded all around the big exhibition ground. 
Above all the brilliance of the social functions 
and the glitter of official uniforms rose the 
dominant idea of service, in war and peace, 
to the suffering and the needy, and the great 
motto of the Red Cross—* Neutrality, Hu- 
manity ”’—-was realized deeply at every ses- 
sion. Eighteen thousand dollars was cabled 
from the American Red Cross to the Chinese 
famine sufferers during the Conference, mak- 
ing $169,000 sent since January. ‘ No 
broader, nobler organization than that of the 
Red Cross exists to-day,” said President Taft, 
and this world-wide Red Cross Conference, 
the first ever held in the United States, proved 
it afresh. 
S2) 

The final collapse of all at- 
tempts to punish the Coates- 
ville lynchers is not to be ascribed to the lack 
of evidence nor to the indifference of prose- 
cuting officers, but to that feeling in Coates- 
ville itself which is expressed in a statement 
sent out from the town to the press of the 
country ; this declares that the acquittal in the 
recent lynching trial met with general satisfac- 
tion in Coatesville, and holds up for laudation 
the fact that there was no cheering at the 
bulletin boards when the announcement of 
the acquittal was made. If further evidence 
were needed of the fact that it was the pref- 
erence of the town that guilt should go un- 
punished, it is abundantly furnished by the 
remarks of Judge Butler in discharging the 
jury. He told them that the State’s evidence 
absolutely demonstrated the defendants’ guilt, 
and that their action made it impossible for 
the State to attempt further prosecutions. 
The reason for all this he found in the exist- 
ence of ‘“‘a sentiment in this county, a 
general sentiment utterly opposed to the 
prosecution and conviction of anybody and 
everybody who took part in this horrible 
affair.” He denounced the offense as “ one 
which happened under more horrible details 
than any lynching I have ever heard of,” and 
said that his first impression was that it would 
be impossible to get a jury who could act 
fairly toward those accused, avhereas_ in 
point of fact it had been shown that it was 
impossible to get together twelve men who 
would convict anybody connected with the 
offense, no matter what the evidence was. 
Here, then, we have a modern, progressive 
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American town, within less than fifty miles of 
the great city of Philadelphia, which has 
practically assumed toitself the responsibility 
for a lynching which was utterly needless, 
because the courts would have promptly tried 
the wretched, crippled man who was dragged 
to the stake through the streets of Coates- 
ville—a lynching, moreover, which was with- 
out the excuse most often urged for lynching, 
and which in its details was simply sicken- 
ing. Communities, like individuals, have 
character and moral responsibility. If here- 
after the town of Coatesville finds that law- 
lessness, crime, and cruelty are common 
within its bounds, it may take to itself the 
guilt and shame. 
2] 

The five thousand people who 
saw the inauguration of Dr. 
John Grier Hibben as Presi- 
dent of Princeton University on Saturday of 
last week sat in the open air in front of the 
venerable Nassau Hall under a cloudless sky 
and in a temperature happily moderated for 
the occasion. Academic celebrations are not 
uncommon in a country which counts its in- 
stitutions of higher learning by the hundred, 
and they afford the only spectacle which 
many Americans are able to see in which 
color plays a part. The procession at Prince- 
ton, led by the new President of the Uni- 
versity, the President of the United States, 
and the Chief Justice of the United States, 
was impressive in its personnel and the 
flashes of color which relieved the somber 
black of most of the college gowns. A great 
audience had assembled from all parts of the 
country; more than one hundred and thirty 
colleges were represented by the presence of 
important officials. ‘The singing, led by a cho- 
rus, was a feature of the celebration greatly 
enjoyed. Unlike many exercises of the kind, 
these began on the minute. President 
Hibben’s inaugural address was notable for 
clearness of statement and of enunciation, 
and for commendable brevity. After the 
charter and the keys of the University had 
been presented to him, two honorary degrees 
were conferred: one on the Chief Justice of 
the United States, who won the hearts of his 
audience at once by his unaffected expres- 
sion of joy in the occasion as showing love 
of country and respect for its institutions. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
by Dean West upon President Taft, whom 
he described as “ A just and fearless Judge, 
a most capable Secretary of War, the wise 
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establisher of civil government in the Philip- 
pines.” ‘The President was received with 
cordial applause, the audience standing dur- 
ing his brief address, in which he spoke of 
the association of Princeton from the begin- 
ning of her history with the development of 
the Government. The exercises derived a 
special interest from the fact that the Presi- 
dent and Chief Justice sat almost in the door- 
way of Nassau Hall, the building in which 
Washington received the acknowledgment 
by the Continental Congress of his service in 
establishing the freedom and independence 
of the United States, and which, from June 
to November, 1783, was the Capitol of the 
young republic, distinguished by the pres- 
ence of Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and 
their colleagues. At the luncheon, which 
was held in the Gymnasium, a vast com- 
pany cheered every reference to Princeton 
with enthusiasm, and listened with notable 
attention to five or six brief and pithy 
addresses by President Taft, Chief Justice 
White, and the Presidents of Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Cornell, and of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. President ‘Taft made 
the happy suggestion that the alumni of 
Princeton should add to the portraits of the 
wives of the Presidents in the White House 
a portrait of Mrs. Cleveland, a suggestion 
received with tumultuous applause. 


B 


Dr. Hibben’s inaugural 
address, which was fre- 
quently interrupted by 
applause, evidently described the ideal of edu- 
cation held by Princeton men generally. He 
declared that the chief end of education is the 
making of a man; that personality which is 
developed by education must be evoked 
from within, and that the appeal of the 
teacher is directed to the inner spirit of the 
student. He protested against the common 
phrase “‘ he received an education,” declaring 
that no one receives an education any more 
than he receives health, strength, or life. 
Education is the fruit of a firm and intelligent 
will. It is gained only by an active, contin- 
uous, and determined spirit ; all its processes 
must be directed to securing freedom ; 
therefore the ideal university education must 
make every effort to the attainment of free- 
dom, and must present a progressive develop- 
ment in which the freedom gained in the 
earlier stages finds for itself varied pursuits 
and pleasures in the fields of knowledge. 
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In a word, the early years of one’s university 
experience, President Hibben declared, should 
be given up to studies conducive to dis- 
cipline and training of the mind, to the 
evolution of a strong will. They deserve the 
name of liberal studies in so far as they 
may tend to free the mind. These studies 
must be chosen by the teacher, he urged, 
because it is necessary that there should 
be preparation for the responsibilities of 
freedom, and the hit-and-miss choice of an 
immature mind in new and strange surround- 
ings, the blind groping for truth by the proc- 
ess of trial and error, form a poor prope- 
deutic to the serious tasks of free investigation 
of original thought and of practical efficiency. 
Princeton believes, therefore, that the best 
preparation for this freedom is a grouping of 
studies which tend to a training of the powers 
of the mind and the development in a man 
of both capability and resources. Dr. Hibben 
declared that Princeton’s attitude toward 
science had sometimes been misunderstood, 
and that the University regards this field as 
essential to a liberal education. He empha- 
sized the work of the university as not specifi- 
cally designed to fit a man for the daily duties 
of his future work of life. In a word, the 


undergraduate education should not attempt 


to train specialists. He emphasized the effi- 
ciency of the preceptorial system of instruc- 
tion, declaring that it rested on the principle 
that nothing develops personality so fully as 
personality itself ; and that the most satisfac- 
tory results were obtained when the instruc- 
tion was personal and individual. 


On May 3, 1812, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church founded at 
Princeton, New Jersey, the third oldest theo- 
logical seminary in this country. It is ante- 
dated only by the seminary of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church now at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, founded in 1784, and the An- 
dover Seminary, now at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, founded in 1808. The centenary 
of the Princeton Seminary was celebrated 
May 5-7 by a great concourse of its alumni, 
with eminent representatives of the Presby- 
terian and other Churches. Beginning with 
one professor, Dr. Archibald Alexander, and 
a class of three in his own house, Princeton 
has now eighteen buildings, a faculty of six- 
teen, besides special lecturers, two hundred 
students, and property valued at about four 
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million dollars. It has taught nearly six thou- 
sand students, more than half of whom are 
still living, and hundreds of whom have gone 
into the field of foreign missions. Since 
1894-95, when it numbered 263 students, it 
has shared in the general decline of candi- 
dates for the ministry. ‘The oldest Presby- 
terian seminary, it has been also the most 
influential, more than a hundred of its pupils 
having filled chairs in the younger schools of 
the Church. Thus it is distinctively “ the 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States,” as its ancient 
official title terms it. Controlled by the Gen- 
eral Assembly which created it, most of its 
students are Presbyterians. During the dis- 
ruption of the Presbyterian Church from 
1838 to 1869 into the “ Old School”’ and 
“New School” sections, Princeton adhered 
to the Old School, and has steadfastly resisted 
all innovations in theology. The long strug- 
gle for revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion that was effected in 1903 found scant 
favor at Princeton. Great scholars, such as 
Joseph Addison Alexander, William Henry 
Green, Charles Hodge and his distinguished 
sons, Archibald Alexander and Caspar Wis- 
tar Hodge, have given it strength and fame. 
The commemorative centenary addresses 
fitly celebrated its past, with scarcely an inti- 
mation that the new century requires a 
readjustment of it to modern problems and 
demands. ‘The one voice that confessed this 
need came from “the auld Kirk” of Scot- 
land. 
2) 

It was not to be expected that 
the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, though emphasizing 
the practical rather than the doctrinal interests 
of religion, would wholly escape the winds of 
controversy that have disturbed the churches 
—and it has not. ‘The modern view of the 
Bible in the perspective given by its historical 
interpretation has recently occasioned persist- 
ent efforts to discredit the instruction given 
inthe Association’s training school for officers 
and leaders at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
These had become so serious that last June 
an investigation was ordered by the trustees. 
his occupied most of the year, and has 
resulted in a unanimous report that “ the 
Biblical instruction of the school is deserving 
not only of exoneration from criticism, but 
of the highest praise.” Of the seven names 
of the investigating committee signing this 
report, the first two are Thomas M. Balliet, 


For Freedom 
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Dean of the School of Pedagogy in New 
York University, and George Hodges, Dean 
of the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge. The committee, besides holding 
personal interviews with employed officers of 
the Association, gathered all possible infor- 
mation through replies to questionnaires ad- 
dressed to these, to the alumni of the school, 
and to its present students. The replies of 
these last showed that many of them had 
entered the school with ideas that would 
inevitably conflict with those of modern 
scholars. Here are some of the questions 
asked and answered : 


2. Did you take the creation of Adam and 
Eve as described in Genesis to be literally as 
described ? 

Sixty answer “ yes,” 64 “ no,” and 27 are uncer- 
tain. 

6. Did you regard the account of the Tower 
of Babel as historical fact? 

Sixty answer “yes,” 33 “no,” and 49 are 
uncertain. 

7. Did you regard the account of Joshua mak- 
ing the sun stand still to be historic fact ? 

Twenty-three answer “ yes,” 79 “no,” and 44 
are uncertain. 

12. If you have changed your views on any of 
the above points since you entered the school, 
has the effect been to weaken or to strengthen 
your faith in religion and the Bible? 

One hundred and fourteen say that their faith 
has been strengthened. Of the remaining 27 
who answered, a majority say that they have 
experienced no change, and a few say their faith 
has been weakened. 


Of the 
stantially the same question as this last, 
97 reported that their religious faith was 
ultimately deepened and their conceptions 
broadened, seven that their faith was wca‘- 
ened, and six that they had experienced no 
change of view. ‘The committee say that 
the testimony of the alumni is strong and 
well-nigh unanimous in hearty indorsement of 
the instruction given in the school as a whole, 
and in the Biblical course in particular. 
‘* Many speak enthusiastically of what the 
school did for them in grounding them firmly 
in their religious faith, and in broadening 
their conceptions of God, of religion, and of 
the Bible.”’ After personal attendance in the 
class-room, and making note of all the criti- 
cisms received, the committee pronounce the 
Biblical instruction given in the school * in 
harmony with that of the theological semi- 
naries of the evangelical churches.” Since 
its opening in 1885 for the training of leaders 
in the work of the Association the school has 
gradually raised its requirements and_ its 
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equipment, till now it has a plant valued at 
$300,000 and an endowment of $100,000, and 
looks forward toward its ideal of ‘‘a great 
religious university.” ‘The committee declare 
that, as the servant and representative of 
all the evangelical churches, the Associa- 
tion, notwithstanding the extremely conserva- 
tive views of some of its employed officers 
and others, should be as broadly tolerant 
of diverging views of the Bible as_ the 
churches are. ‘The Outlook regards defeat 
of this proposition as disastrous, if it 
should occur, but as highly improbable. 
The school aims to fit men to be effective 
teachers of the Bible as illuminated by mod- 
ern scholars. ‘The committee say that the 
most serious criticisms it has encountered 
spring from theological preconceptions. Now 
that theological controversies in the churches 
are abating, there should be general concur- 
rence in the conclusion reached by the com- 
mittee, that these should not be injected into 
this Association hitherto undisturbed by 
them. ‘The whole subject is to come before 
the next International Conference at Los 
Angeles in 1913. 
t2) 

Europe was startled last week 
by the sudden death of King 
Frederik VIII of Denmark, 
and the dramatic circumstances which at- 
tended it. ‘The King was seriously ill of pneu- 
monia several months ago, partially recov- 
ered, was sent to the South of Europe, had 
apparently regained his health, and, accom- 
panied by the Queen and his two daughters, 
was on his way to Copenhagen with his suite, 
and was staying, incognito, at the Hamburger 
Hof, a well-known hotel in Hamburg. The 
King was much given to walks without attend- 
ance. He went out from the Hamburger 
Hof late in the evening, and was shortly 
afterwards found sitting on the steps of a 
butcher shop. ‘There was nothing in his 
appearance to indicate his rank ; he had not 
lost consciousness, and when offered a cab 
declined it, saying that he felt better and could 
walk to the hotel. He started, but imme- 
diately collapsed and died. A policeman was 
called and the body was sent to a public hos- 
pital, where it lay for three hours, until the 
King’s attendants, made anxious by his pro- 
longed delay, visited the hospital and found 
the remains of the dead monarch. ‘The 
announcement of his death was a great shock 
to the people of Denmark, and, indeed, to 
all Europe, for he belonged to a family which 
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has furnished more sovereigns than almost 
any other family in Europe. His father, 
King Christian of Denmark, was often spo.en 
of as the grandfather of Europe. King 
Christian, to whom his subjects were devoied, 
was in the habit of going about Copenhaven 
with no other attendant than a big dog; 
King Frederik had his father’s habit, so far 
as his dislike of formality and his love of walk- 
ing were concerned. ‘The story is told of his 
desire to see the slums of Paris, of the unwill- 
ingness of the French Government to be 
responsible for his safety, and of his great 
reluctance to give up his plan and his expres- 
sion of regret that he had allowed it to become 
known. ‘The late King was in no sense a 
great man, but he had the good fortune to be 
the son of a man of singularly fine charac- 
ter and great good sense. He was brought 
up without luxury, thoroughly educated, and 
became a good constitutional King, though 
his reign covered a period of only six years. 
His eldest son, Prince Christian, of whom 
Mr. Jacob Riis gives some account on another 
page, was immediately proclaimed King of 
Denmark, under the title of Christian X. 


8 


The dramatic fight be- 
tween the French police 
and the bandits who 
have been striking apprehension into the hearts 
of the country around Paris by reason of their 
audacity and their skill in the use of the auto- 
mobile has ended in the extirpation of the 
band. ‘The Outlook reported the fierce fight 
at Choisy-le-Roi two weeks ago; the last 
scene in the tragedy was enacted on Wednes- 
day of last week at Nogent-sur-Marne, where 
Garnier, the leader of the band, and Vallet, 
one of his confederates, had taken refuge. 
The two men kepta large force of police and 
gendarmes at bay for hours, pouring out a 
steady fire from the house in which they had 
intrenched themselves. Police summoned 
from Paris, gendarmes, and zouaves to the 
number, it is said, of several thousand sur- 
rounded the house where the bandits were 
hidden and kept up an incessant and terrify- 
ing fusillade. Three policemen fell victims 
to the fire of the bandits, and, although the 
building was finally blown up by dynamite, 
these daring lawbreakers held their own to 
the end and finally committed — suicide. 
Their tragic death ends one of the most 
remarkable chapters in criminal history, and 
shows how effectively a few desperate 
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men who are indifferent to life can fight 
the organized forces of_ society and hold 
them at bay for a time. It must also sug- 
gest to our critics on the other side of the 
sea that lawlessness is latent in all countries. 
There is much to be said by way of expla- 
nation of the outbreaks of violence on our 
frontiers and in some backward sections of 
the country like that in which the Allens have 
lived, but there is very little to explain the 
fierce outbreak of crime in old countries so 
thoroughly policed as England and France. 
The price of safety is incessant vigilance, and 
it is clear that the time to disband the police 
and trust human nature to take care of itself 
has not yet arrived. 

3 

Since the death of Bjorn- 
son, August Strindberg, 
who died in Stockholm last week, has been 
the foremost representative of Scandinavia 
in the world of letters. His reputation is 
not likely to reach the dimensions of that of 
Ibsen or of Bjérnson ; but several plays from 
hishand have been recently produced in Amer- 
ican theaters; and “‘ The Father,” which has 
been given at the Berkeley Lyceum in New 
York City, attracted a good dealof attention. It 
is impossible to dissociate the voluminous work 
in prose and verse, in fiction, and the drama, 
of Strindberg from the facts of his life. ‘That 
his experience had much to do with his point 
of view is beyond question, and that his pes- 
simism was, to a large extent, the residuum 
left in his mind by what he had passed 
through is highly probable. In its comment 
on a volume of translations of three of his 
most characteristic dramas, “The Dream 
Play,” “The Link,” and “The Dance of 
Death,’ recently issued, ‘The Outlook quoted 
a highly significant phrase from Strindberg’s 
“Inferno :”’ ‘To search for God and to find 
the devil! that is what happened to me;” 
and added: “It is not fair to base an esti- 
mate of the work of a voluminous writer on 
four plays, but, if the contents of this initial 
volume may be taken as fair interpretations 
of Strindberg’s point of view, he has not 
only found the devil, but he has found the 
place in which the devil lives. A more 
brutally selfish, heartless, and ingeniously 
abominable crowd of people were never 
brought together than those which appear in 
these plays. They seem to be charged with 
a kind of demoniac ingenuity of evil.”” This 
characterization is based on a little group of 
Strindberg’s works; he was not only a 
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dramatist, but a poet, a novelist, a philolo- 
gist, and a botanist. His father was a man 
of culture, his mother a servant, and he was 
born out of wedlock. The experiences of 
his early life involved bitter disappointment 
to his ambitions, an unsettled career, variety 
of occupation, and the expression of a rest- 
less intellectual and spiritual energy. ‘‘ The 
Red Room,” published in 1879, which 
marked the advent of Strindberg as a defi- 
nite force in Swedish literature, has been 
regarded by many of his admirers as 
the beginning of a new literary school in 
that country. In his earlier years Strind- 
berg apparently believed strongly in women ; 
in his later years he was their relentless 
and at times ferocious derider. He was 
married three times; was divorced once, 
left a widower by his second wife, and 
from his third wife, who was an actress, he 
was separated. In his later years he was a 
recluse, rarely seen in public; but it is re- 
membered of him that, through all his bitter 
antagonisms and eccentricities, which laid him 
open to the charge of madness, he was a 
devoted lover of flowers. More than once he 
was a patient in retreats for the insane. He 
had an immense intellectual energy and fer- 
tility; he was a master of biting irony; his 
insight into actions and motives of morbid 
types of character was more penetrating than 
Poe’s ; he had a high order of genius, but he 
was baffled and limited in his comprehension 
of life by his temperament. He lacked breadth 
and sanity of judgment; he saw life from 
abnormal angles and he saw it in sections. 
8 

Cross-continent _ railways 
have become a necessity. 
At the close of the Civil 
War direct access to the Pacific coast by rail 
was an imperative need of the country ; 
Canada is building a transcontinental railway 
as a prime necessity in the development of 
her vast territory; Russia has made it pos- 
sible to travel across Europe by her trans- 
Siberian road ; and now the French are dis- 
cussing a gigantic scheme for a trans-African 
railway, from Tangier to Larache, thence to 
Agadir, to Lake Tchad, through Abyssinia 
to the Red Sea, thus uniting the west and 
east coasts, and bisecting the line from Cairo 
to the Cape. The distance to be covered by 
the proposed road is estimated at about 
sixty-two hundred miles, and it would reduce 
the trip from London to Bombay by at least 
nine days. ‘The traveler could leave London 
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on Sunday evening, reaching the Indian 
Ocean on Thursday, and India on Saturday. 
This involves two short sea trips—that cross- 
ing the Channel and that crossing the Indian 
Ocean : but it is proposed to carry the trains 
on ferryboats from Gibraltar to Morocco. 
The total cost is roughly estimated at about 
$600,000,000. Connecting lines would in 
time be built from Senegal, from Guinea, 
from Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, the Congo, 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis. It is believed 
that the trans-African line would change the 
course of travel to the Far East, and that 
the Mediterranean would become “a Latin 
lake.” A few years ago such a project would 
have been dismissed as purely chimerical ; 
but now no achievements are beyond the 
reach of the engineers, although many could 
not be made financially profitable. 


a) 


r 


ANOTHER EFFORT TO HAM- 
PER THE PEOPLE 

Congress has under consideration a meas- 
ure designed to affect the Presidential term. 
Briefly stated, the plan incorporated in this 
measure is that the man elected to the Presi- 
dency shall have a term of six years and then 
be ineligible for election thereafter. The 


measure of course provides for amending the 
Federal Constitution ; it is only by Constitu- 
tional amendment that the plan could be put 


into effect. It is designed to meet what ‘a 
good many men from the foundation of the 
kepublic to the present have felt to bea 
real danger. 

‘Those who advocate the plan fear that it 
might some time be possible for a man to 
become, as they say, ‘ intrenched ” im office ; 
that such a man, after being elected Presi- 
dent, might use his executive authority to 
secure the perpetuation of his power in the 
highest and most powerful of offices. They 
regard the danger as being all the larger 
from the fact that the American Executive 
has unusually large powers unrestrained by 
other branches of the Government. | He is 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and _ the 
Navy; and as such can take action which 
neither the legislative nor the judicial branch 
of the Government can prevent. As the 
appointing power, he has also beneath him a 
great army of civilian officials who look to 
him for their continuance in office. There 
are other powers inherent in the executive 
authority that help to render the President 
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of the United States powerful beyond the 
dreams of many a king. 

The fear that these powers may be diveried 
from the service of the people to the political 
aggrandizement of the man who happens to 
be President has not been altogether without 
foundation. More than once in the history of 
the country Presidents have used their execu- 
tive authority to secure their renomination and 
re-election ; and, what is even more evident, 
men who desire power in subordinate posi- 
tions have found it possible to utilize the 
executive power of the President for secur- 
ing his renomination and re-election in order 
that they might maintain their own places 
and authority. 

The activity of the members of a Presi- 
dent’s Administration in such an effort has 
been foremost in the minds of many citi- 
zens during the present campaign; and 
one of the gravest charges that have been 
brought against the present Administration 
is that it has used its powers to secure a 
renewal of its own life. Therefore, many 
have said, the people should render such mis- 
use of the executive power impossible by 
depriving it of the reward that is sought by 
the misuse; it is plain that if the President 
is rendered ineligible for re-election he will 
have no occasion for abusing his powers in 
this wav. 

‘Those who argue thus recognize, however, 
that four years may not be a sufficiently long 
period for a man to accomplish all that the 
people have commissioned him to do: so 
they couple’ with their plan for rendering 
the President ineligible for re-election a plan 
for extending the term from four to six years. 

This plan, thus newly presented, was in- 
corporated in certain’ drafts. .of provisions 
proposed. for. the. Constitution before it 
was originally adopted. The ‘reappearance 
of this. plan now is» due -to the fact that 
there is a Presidential campaign: in prog- 
ress, and is also due to-the-fact. that because 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s position there has been 
much discussion of the question of the third 
term. Indeed, those who are.opposed to Mr. 
Roosevelt and’ those. who are Opposed to Mr. 
Taft have both found some arguments in 
favor of this plan—some based on the third 
term, others on the question of patronage. 
Of course, however, no amendment to the 
Federal Constitution can im avy. likelihood 
affect the present situation. - Moreover, such 
a question should’ be decided, not with 
reference to any immediate political advantage 
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{or one side or the other, but with sole refer- 
ence to sound principles of government. 
Whoever faces this question squarely 
will see that the plan providing that the 
man elected to the Presidency shall serve six 
years, and then be ineligible to election, is 
based upon distrust of the people. It is 
equivalent to saying to the people of the 
United States: When you elect a man to the 
l’residency, you cannot have anything to say 
about his continuance in your service until 
six years have gone by; it matters not how 
much he may fail, you must keep him in office 
half as long again as the term of office here- 
tofore; and if he serves you well, it matters 
not how well, it matters not what crisis may 
be at hand that may make you wish to con- 
tinue him in office, you cannot have him your 
servant more than six years. In other words, 
you cannot be trusted to say whether you wish 
to revise your opinion. You cannot discharge 
at the end of four years an incompetent 
servant ; you cannot continue in your employ 
one who is competent. ° 
Those who believe that the American 
people can, on the whole, be trusted to act 
more wisely than any portion of them will not 
favor thus limiting the power of the people. 
here is undoubtedly an evil in the misuse 
‘atronage, and there is a danger in the 
ossibility of a President’s continuing himself 
power longer than the people wish. ‘The 
way to strike at that evil, however, is by 
another means than extending the term and for- 


‘bidding eligibility for re-election. ‘The real cure 


lies, first, in such thorough reform of the civil 
service as to make it impossible for the Presi- 
dent to use the patronage illegitimately; and, 
secondly, in providing Presidential primaries, 
so that any President, in order to be re-elected, 
must appeal, not to the office-holders or to 
the politicians, but to the people themselves. 
Any President who is continued in office 
through the mandate of the people furnishes 
no danger of dictatorship. 

There is no reason why the people of the 
country should not continue a President in 
office as long as he serves them well. (‘The 
Outlook said this thirty-three years ago dur- 
ing the Grant campaign.) It repeats it now. 
Between two men, one who has had experi- 
ence and one who has not had experience, 
the presumption is in favor of the experienced 
official. ne 

Certainly the American people ought to be 
as free as the English people to keep a 
servant in power as long as they please. 


PERSONALITIES AND PER- 
SONALITIES 


In both public print and private conversa- 
tion the regret has often been expressed, not 
infrequently with obvious sincerity, that can- 
didates for the Presidential nomination during 
the present campaign have found it neces- 
sary or expedient to indulge in references 
to one another by name. It is commonly 
supposed that all such references are repre- 
hensible on the ground that they constitute 
‘* personalities.” The opinion is frequently 
expressed that a political campaign should 
be altogether impersonal, and that campaign 
speakers, more particularly those who are 
regarded as candidates for nomination, should 
confine themselves to a discussion of doc- 
trines and theories and proposals, and avoid 
reference to persons, particularly to one 
another. 

A little thought upon the subject shows 
that a campaign conducted according to that 
view would not only be impracticable, but 
would be undesirable. ‘‘ Personalities,” as 
the word is generally understood, are objec- 
tionable. As we said two weeks ago, ayainst 
a‘ change from discussion of public questions 
to controversy over hidden motives the public 
opinion of the American people ought to set 
itself like a wall of granite.” If, however, 
under the term ‘ personalities” are to be 
included all references to persons and to 
their conduct in public office, then it is 
necessary to make a distinction between 
personalities and personalities. 

Those personal references which involve 
questions of motive, of character, of tempera- 
ment, are indefensible. Those personal ref- 
erences which involve questions of compe- 
tence for a public office, record of public 
acts, public expressions of intent or belief, 
and equipment for public duties of a specific 
kind, are not only defensible but necessary. 

Personal references of the first order are 
indefensible, first, because they are not perti- 
nent to the questions at issue. If a public 
man brings disaster to his country, if is no 
argument for retaining him in public service 
to say that he did it with a good motive. On 
the other hand, if a man has served his coun- 
try well, and his deeds have stood the test 
not only of legal but of moral scrutiny, it is 
futile and aside from the point to discuss 
from what motive he rendered his good 
service and did his good deeds. Such ref- 
erences are also indefensible because they 
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cannot be subjected to proof or disproof and 
are incapable of argument. The public man 
who has wrought injury has no way beyond 
mere assertion of even attempting to show 
that his motives were innocent ; and the man 
who has done good service has recourse to 
nothing but assertion when his motives are 
questioned. Personal references with regard 
to motive, character, or temperament in a 
public campaign are thus indefensible both 
because they are futile and because they are 
unfair. 

Personal references of the other kind (in- 
volving questions of competence, equipment, 
and public record) are not only justified, 
they are absolutely essential to that free 
discussion on which popular self-government 
depends. If Mr. Taft believes that Mr. 
Roosevelt during his Administration com- 
mitted acts that were injurious to the country, 
he not only has a right, he has a duty, to 
point them out and to specify them and 
to give them as a reason why Mr. Roosevelt 
should not be put in office again. If he 
believes that Mr. Roosevelt is not equipped 
for the Presidency, Mr. Taft has not only a 
right, he has a duty, to point out those par- 
ticulars in which his equipment is defective, 
giving instances and specification. If he 


believes that Mr. Roosevelt has shown by the 


proposals that he makes for changes in forms 
of government or in law that he is a danger- 
ous man, Mr. ‘Taft has not only the right, he 
has the duty, to say so. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Roosevelt be- 
lieves that Mr. ‘Taft has shown by his acts 
that he is willing to ally himself with and lend 
the influence of his office to those who resist 
and check popular government ; if he believes 
that Mr. Taft as an Executive has acted 
feebly: if he believes that Mr. Taft has 
countenanced in public office that which 
is not straight and square; if he believes 
that Mr. Taft has disturbed (and if he is 
to be judged by his past acts is going 
to disturb) the relations of this country to 
friendly neighbors ; if he believes that Mr. 
‘Taft during the four years has shown himself 
to be ill equipped for executive office, Mr. 
Roosevelt has not only the right, he has the 
duty, in the course of a public discussion in 
the midst of a campaign to say so. 

What the people of this country need to 
know is not only what policies are desirable, 
but what men can carry those policies out. 
One of the dangers which are always pres- 
ent in a government like ours is that which 
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comes from the fact that it is not always easy 
for millions of men to know well any one 
public servant, and very much less easy for 
them to know well a number of candidates for 
public office. What do the people of this coun- 
try know of Governor Wilson? Of Mr. Champ 
Clark ? Of Mr. Underwood? Of Governor 
Harmon? What do they know of Governor 
Burke, or of Governor Marshall? Some of 
these men they hardly know at all, and yet 
these all have seriously been considered for 
the Presidency of the United States. Their 
record in deed and speech should be scruti- 
nized and discussed. 

‘Let us repeat: Against those personali- 
ties which are reflections upon motives, 
discussions of the inner springs of character, 
analyses of the subtle elements of temper 
ament, there should be immediate and con 
stant protest. But discussions of equipment 
for office and of the record of public acts of 
individuals are necessary and desirable. That 
such discussions are sometimes too vehement, 
are sometimes unfair, are sometimes absurdly 
inept, does not alter the fact that such dis- 
cussions are to be desired. The difficulty is 
not with the object of discussion, but its 
manner. Parliamentary debate regarding any 
individual who is presented for public office 
is legitimate so long as the assertions are 
capable of being supported by reference to 
specific public acts and statements. What- 
ever goes beyond this enters the field of un- 
justifiable ‘* personalities.” 

£2) 


AN EXTRAORDINARY JUDI- 


CIAL DECISION 


Judge Curtis D. Wilbur, of the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles, California, calls ou 
attention to an extraordinary decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois of June 29, 1910— 
that no part of the Bible can be read in the 
public schools, because the Bible is a sec- 
tarian book. Judge Wilbur’s view of this 
decision is so entirely in accord with the view 
of The Outlook that in this article, by his 
permission, we follow the line of his argu- 
ment, and to a considerable extent employ. 
without quotation marks, his language in set 
ting it before our readers. That we may no! 
be thought to misrepresent the views of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, we quote its exact 
language : 

If any parts are to be selected for use as 


being free from sectarian differences of opinion, 
who will select them? Is it to be left to 
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the teacher? The teacher may be religious 
or irreligious, Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. To 
Jeave the selection to the teacher with no test 
whereby to determine the selection, is to allow 
any part selected to be read, and is substantially 
equivalent to permitting all to be read... . 
The petition avers that selected portions of the 
Bible have been read by the teachers, wzthout 
averring what portions, so that it does not 
appear whether or not the portions so read 
involved any doctrinal or sectarian question. 
No test suggests itself to us, and perhaps it 
would be impossible to lay down one, whereby 
to determine whether any particular part of the 
Bible forms the basis of or supports a sectarian 
doctrine. Such a fest seems impracticable. The 
only means of preventing sectarian instruction 
in the schools is to exclude altogether religious 
instruction by means of the reading of the Bible 
or otherwise. [Italics are our own.] 


Because the Court is unable to see any test 
for determining what parts of the Bible are 
sectarian, it decides, confessedly zwthout any 
test, that every part of the Bible is sectarian. 

What is sectarian ? 

The Century Dictionary gives to this word 
three definitions: (1) peculiar to a sect; 
(2) that which inculcates the particular tenets 
of a sect, as a sectarian book ; (3) character- 
ized by bigoted attachment to a particular 
sect. ‘The Supreme Court of Illinois, then, 
holds that the Bible is a sectarian book, < 


book which is peculiar to a sect, inculcates 
the particular tenets of a sect, or is charac- 
terized by bigoted attachment to a_ particular 


We think we are within bounds in 
describing this as an ext’aordinary decision. 

And it is as extraordinary in its logical 
results as in its definition of the Bible. It is 
no longer permissible in Illinois to read in 
the schools, ‘* And Cain talked with Abel his 
brother: and it came to pass, when they were 
in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his 
brother, and slew him.”’ Because no test 
suggests itself to the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois for determining whether or not reading 
such language from the Bible is sectarian 
instruction, therefore z¢ zs sectarian instruc- 
tion. For the same reason, it is no longer 
legal in Illinois for a teacher to say to the 
pupils, ‘* Thou shalt not steal,’’ ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not kill,”’ “* Thou shalt not bear false witness,” 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery,”’ for these 
are quotations from the Bible. 

These and similar passages in the Bible 
cannot be used, not because they are peculiar 
to any sect, but because they are in the Bible, 
and no test suggests itself to the Court by 
which it can be determined what utterances 
in the Bible are sectarian and what are not. 

The method by which the Supreme Court 


sect. 
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reaches this conclusior{ is scarcely less ex- 
traordinary than the conclusion itself : 

What is the Bible? Different sects of 
Christians disagree in their answers to this 
question. They agree that the Bible is the 
inspired word of God, that the Creator of the 
Universe is its author, and that it is a book of 
divine instruction as to the creation of man, his 
relation to, dependence on, and accountability 
to God. The historical and literary features of 
the Bible are of the greatest value, but its dis- 
tinctive feature is its claim to teach a system of 
religion, revealed by direct inspiration of God. 
It bases its demand for the reverence and aile- 
giance of mankind upon the direct authority of 
God himself. ... The Bible has its place in 
the school, if read there at all, as the living word 
of God entitled to honor and reverence. Its 
words are entitled to be received as authoritative 
and final. ... But the law knows no distinc- 
tion between the Christian and the pagan, the 
Protestant and the Catholic. All are citizens, 
their civil rights are precisely equal. The law 
cannot see religious differences, because the Con- 
stitution has definitely and completely excluded 
religion from the law’s contemplation in con- 
sidering men’s rights. 

If the law cannot see religious differences, 
and consequently the Court cannot determine 
religious questions or doctrines, but must 
look at pagan, Mohammedan, Christian, 
Protestant and Catholic, Jew and atheist, 
alike, and cannot determine religious differ- 
ences between them, how can the Court 
determine that the Scvzptures are the revealed 
word of God, even if Christian sects do so 
agree? Do the pagans so agree? Do the 
Mohammedans so agree? Do the Jews 
agree that the New Testament is the inspired 
word of God? No! What right, then, has 
the Court to declare that the Bible is she 
inspired word of God, and thus take sides in 
the religious controversy, while disclaiming 
the right to determine religious questions ? 
How can it, in reason, base its decision ex- 
cluding the Bible, and every utterance in the 
Bible, from use in the schools of the State, 
upon a religious dogma, while at the same 
time it denies the right of the law to affirm 
any religious dogma ? 

The Bible is, on its face, a collection of 
Hebrew literature. It is a library of sixty- 
six volumes, containing history, proverbs, 
poetry, orations, odes, stories, prophecies, 
and letters. ‘This library, translated from 
various documents of antiquity, has inspired 
modern civilization. From its teachings law- 
givers have sought instruction, and have 
enacted thereupon legislation for every Chris- 
tian land; its moral code is recognized by 
law in many matters to be binding in con- 
science ; it has been the inspiration of poets, 
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artists, and statesmen. ‘To be ignorant of 
the Bible is to be ignorant of one of the 
great fountain sources of our laws, our polit- 
ical institutions, our best literature, and our 
ethical ideals. In the public schools we do 
not teach the dogma of literal or other inspira- 
tion ; that we leave, ‘‘ without note or com- 
ment,’ to the home and the church. But 
as the source of modern civilization, as the 
moral guide of its great men, as their inspira- 
tion to heroic acts, we read it and desire our 
children to read it. 

Professor Huxley will hardly be regarded 
by any of our readers as a sectarian, and 
Professor Huxley, in his essay on “ The 
School Boards: What They Can Do and 
What They May Do ” (1870), gives the fol- 
lowing noble characterization of the Bible : 


Take the Bible asa whole ; make the severest 
deductions which fair criticism can dictate for 
shortcomings and positive errors ; eliminate, as a 
sensible lay teacher would do, if left to himself, 
all that it isnot desirable for children to occupy 
themselves with; and there still remains in this 
old literature a vast residuum of moral beauty 
and grandeur. And then consider the great his- 
torical fact that, for three centuries, this book 
has been woven into the life of all that is best 
and noblest in English history; that it has 
become the national epic of Britain, and is as 
familiar to noble and simple, from John o’ 
Groat’s House to Land’s End, as Dante and 
Tasso once were to the Italians ; that it is writ- 
ten in the noblest and purest English, and 
abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary 
form; and, finally, that it forbids the veriest 
hind who never left his village to be ignorant of 
the existence of other countries and other civil- 
izations, and of a great past, stretching back to 
the furthest limits of the oldest nations in the 
world. By the study of what other book could 
children be so much humanized and made to 
feel that each figure in that vast historical pro- 
cession fills, like themselves, but a momentary 
space in the interval between two eternities ; and 
earns the blessings or the curses of all time, 
according to its effort to do good and hate evil, 
even as they are also earning their payment for 
their work ? 

It is this book which the Supreme Court 
of Illinois declares must not be read in whole 
or in part to the children of Illinois by its 
school-teachers, because it contains passages 
to which sects appeal in support of their 
peculiar tenets. It would be as rational to 
forbid the reading of the Constitution of 
the United States because that Constitution 
contains paragraphs to which factions appeal 
in support of their factional tenets. No 


wonder that. as the dissenting opinion in this 
case points out, this decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois is opposed to the substan- 
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tially uniform course of decisions throughout 
the United States : 

The majority opinion does not cite a single 
case, and one cannot be found, which sustains 
the position assumed therein, but that opinion is 
in conflict with the adjudications of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Supreme 
Courts of Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, lowa, Kentucky, Kansas, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin, and Nebraska upon the questions here 
involved ; and this conflict cannot be explained 
upon a difference of Constitutional enactment, 
as no essential difference has been or can 
be pointed out upon this subject between the 
Constitution of this State and the Constitutions 
of the States referred to. The majority opinion 
is also out of harmony with all our previous 
decisions on the subject, and either ignores 
these decisions or misinterprets them. 

At the very time when the Bible is accepted 
and employed in the public schools of one of 
the largest provinces of China as a reading- 
book, for the reasons so admirably stated by 
Professor Huxley, its use is forbidden in the 
public schools of Illinois by its Supreme 
Court. The Bible is accepted in the schools 
of a pagan land and expelled from the 
schools of a Christian land in the same 
decade. Such are the curious contradictions 
of current history. 

This case well illustrates the value of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposal to submit, on occasion, 
the decisions of the courts on points of 
Constitutional law to a review and ultimate 
decision by the people who have made 
the Constitution which the court construes. 
Upon this point The Outlook agrees heartily 
with the conclusion of Judge Wilbur : 

‘** Having discovered after forty years that 
they said something in their Constitution 
which it, is quite probable they did not in 
tend to say, is there anything illogical in 
permitting the people of the State of Illinois 
to say whether or not they intended such a 
result? And if the result of submitting such 
question to the people is, in effect, to amend 
the Constitution, the people would be doing 
nothing more than that which the majority of 
the Court is accused by the minority of the 
Court of doing in the above-mentioned case, 
and, of course, with this difference, that the 
people are clothed with the power which 
rests in them to amend their Constitution 
when they see fit to do so. The dissenting 
justices say that the Court should not, unde: 
a pretext to construe the Constitution, amend 
it. But there is no reason why the people 
of the State should not amend its Constitu- 
tion, whether under the pretext of construing 
it or not.” 





MEMORIAL DAY 


MEMORIAL DAY 


The town of Cornwall, of Orange County 
in the State of New York, has taken some 
steps for the celebration of Memorial Day by 
the entire community which may perhaps 
result In an important National movement. 

For many years in the Northern States the 
30th of May has been a legal holiday known 
as Decoration Day or Memorial Day. It was 
a day set apart by the surviving members of 
the veterans of the Civil War for honoring the 
memory of their comrades killed in battle. In 
many, if not most, communities the celebration 
has been conducted by the Grand Army posts 
or by the United Confederate Veterans, and 
has taken the form of a procession to the 
soldiers’ graves, which were decorated with 
flowers. Sometimes there have been ad- 
dresses of a patriotic character, but in almost 
every instance the celebration has been, until 
recently, organized and carried on by the Civil 
War veterans themselves. As death has 


thinned the ranks of the veterans, the num- 
ber of those who can take part in an exclu- 
sively military celebration has grown smaller 
and smaller. 

About four years ago the Grand Army 
veterans of Cornwall reluctantly came to the 


conclusion that it was impossible for them to 
carry any longer the responsibilities of the 
Memorial Day celebration. ‘The lodges of 
the various fraternal organizations in the 
town, with which some of the veterans were 
connected, conceived the happy idea of taking 
up the work which the veterans themselves, 
on account of advancing age and decreasing 
numbers, were compelled to lay down. A 
committee was organized, upon which the 
fraternal bodies and the various civic organi- 
zations of the town were represented, as well 
as the churches, the schools, and the town 
and village boards. ‘The work of this com- 
mittee has steadily grown, and the celebration 
this year promises to be more important and 
more representative than any which has so 
far been held. Through the efforts of a 
physician of the town, who is now the chair- 
man of this committee, a bill has been passed 
this spring by the State Legislature providing 
that any town in the State may vote upon a 
proposition to appropriate from the town 
funds a sum of money, in a specitied ratio to 
the assessed valuation, towards the expenses 
of an annual Memorial Day celebration. 
Thus the movement to give Memorial Day a 
civic character has the legal recognition and 
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indorsement of the State Legislature—a mat- 
ter of no small importance. 

The result has been that in the town of 
Cornwall a new interest and local pride in 
Memorial Day have been aroused throughout 
the entire community. The surviving mem- 
bers of the Grand Army post of the town, 
thirteen in number, will be the guests of the 
civic and fraternal bodies of the town at the 
celebration ; instead of bearing the burdens 
of the day, as they have hitherto done for 
many years, the burdens will be borne for 
them by their fellow-citizens. Dr. Charles 
Alexander Richmond, the President of Union 
College, has accepted the invitation of the 
committee to deliver an oration on ‘“ The 
Conservation of the Past.” His purpose will 
be to impress the truth that the value accu- 
mulated by the labors and sacrifices of the 
past should be greatly cherished, and to point 
out the obligation which rests upon us of the 
present to cultivate the civic and patriotic 
spirit which actuated the heroes to whose 
memory the celebration is especially devoted. 
There will be a procession of citizens, school- 
children, and the various organizations of the 
community to the little park where the Soldiers’ 
Monument stands, and where the oration of 
the day will be delivered, and the members 
of the Grand Army in the town will have an 
honored position in this procession. ‘The 
thirteen members of the Grand Army, as 
their special contribution to the occasion, and 
as a token of their hearty appreciation of its 
civic character, propose to plant thirteen trees 
in the inclosure which contains the Soldiers’ 
Monument that stands upon the main thor- 
oughfare of the town. Each tree will be 
given by a particular veteran and will bear 
his name. A landscape architect’s plan will be 
made showing the location of each tree, with 
the name of the veteran who gave it duly 
indicated. ‘This plan will be hung in a house 
near by the Monument, which has just been 
bought by the two Village Improvement 
Societies, and which is now being converted 
by them into an appropriate headquarters for 
the civic and social interests of the women of 
the community. 

The survivors of the Civil War are rapidly 
passing off the stage of life. If Memorial 
Day is to be regarded simply as an occasion 
for recalling the patriotism and heroism of the 
Civil War, it will before many years have lost 
its special significance. But if it is made an 
annual occasion for inspiring and stimulating 
the spirit of civic duty, social service, and 
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community co-operation in present-day life, 
it may perhaps become the most important 
American holiday of the calendar year. If it 
does grow into such a civic holiday, the Civil 
War veterans, both North and South, will 
have bequeathed to their descendants not only 
the remembrance of their heroism and self- 
sacrifice, but a living and permanent inspira- 
tion for good citizenship. 
5) 
THE ADVENTURE OF HOME- 
MAKING 


Adventure is usually associated with the 
life of the man rather than with that of the 
woman. It was the hunter, the trapper, the 
soldier, the explorer, who seemed to embody 
the adventurous spirit. With the passing of 
primitive conditions there have largely passed 
also the primitive forms of adventure. 
But the spirit of adventure has not ceased. 
It is not confined merely to those who search 
out the poles or go hunting in the jungles. 
It actuates the builders of great railways, the 
artist who seeks new forms for the expres- 
sion of beauty, the scientist who pits his 
brains against the elusive electric force or 
the minute bacterium. ‘The spirit of adven- 
ture will never die in man; it will always 
seek some outlet in activity. 

In the primitive days the woman shared 
with the man his adventurous life. ‘There is 
no reason for believing that a life deprived of 
adventure is any more natural for a woman 
than for a man. Whatever calls forth one’s 
powers to meet unexpected and hazardous 
exigencies with skill and success may properly 
be called an adventure, and such powers are 
no less desirable in women than in men. 

Not the least service that the Boy Scouts 
movement is rendering to the boys of this 
land is the training which it gives to them in 
the ability to meet small or great peril with 
aptness, promptitude, and coolness. Such 
traits as are thus developed in the boy will 
stand him in good stead throughout all his life. 

There is need for the same sort of traits 
in girls, and there is an instinctive desire in 
them for those experiences that develop such 
traits. Perhaps this in part explains why so 
many women to-day are impatient with what 
they regard as the restrictions of the home. 
They feel that the household environment is 
humdrum and uninteresting and incapable of 
calling forth their adventurous spirit. 

Yet it would be as disastrous for this coun- 
try, or for any country, if the women of the 


land were to turn their backs upon the 
household and the family as it would be if 
the men of the land were to become un- 
willing to take up arms, were to lose their 
interest in business enterprise, and were to 
become unready or ill equipped for any public 
service. 

There is, therefore, a need for that which 
will render the girls of the country a service 
similar to that rendered to the boys by 
the Scout movement. The suggestion ot 
the Girl Scouts did not meet the need. 
It did not sufficiently recognize that first 
grand division of labor which arose when the 
man went forth while the woman guarded the 
fire of the household. This distinction, how- 
ever, is now recognized in the organization of 
what is known as the Camp-Fire Girls. In 
this there are combined the spirit of adventure 
and the love of home. Indeed, it may be 
said to inject the adventurous ‘spirit into all 
the multitude of activities upon which the pres- 
ervation of the home depends. It may be 
said to invite American girls to the interest- 
ing Adventure of Home-Making. 

It was the happy notion also of the 
founders to make the organization cente1 
about the camp-fire. It is the camp-fire 
that is the hearth of the primitive outdoor 
home; and even in these days of steam and 
hot-water radiators and electric ranges, the 
hearth remains the symbol of the intimacy 
and affection of family life. 

At the same time the organization of the 
Camp-Fire Girls helps to make clear to the 
girls who join it that the family is not an iso- 
lated thing, but is part of the life of society, 
and that the woman who makes a home is 
doing really more than any one else to mold 
society. It enables them to see that it is 
through, not apart from, the home that a 
woman has an opportunity that no man has 
to participate in patriotic and social service. 

The article on the Camp-Fire Girls in this 
number will suggest to our readers the spirit 
and the methods of this new and promising 
movement. We believe that no reader of this 
article in The Outlook who cares for the 
future welfare of the country, and particular], 
for the best development of American girls 
will cease inquiry with the reading of the arti 
cle. We believe that every household reached 
by The Outlook where there is a young gir! 
may find in this article suggestions that may 
solve some of the difficult problems of the 
parent and meet some of the instinctive 
wants and desires of the girl. 
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FREDERIK VIII 
Phe late King of Denmark 








THE OLD 


KING AND THE NEW 


BY JACOB A. RIIS 


SUPPOSED I was the first and only 
man up in the town, as I strolled into 
the Cathedral Square at sunrise to watch 
the rooks assemble for their morning review 
on the big square tower. But there were 
three others there—a gentleman in a military 
cloak, a tall guardsman, and a young woman. 
I'he elder of the three came forward on see- 
ing me, and held out his hand. ‘ Good- 
morning, Mr. Riis. I hope you have been 
well since last we met.” 
It dawned slowly on me who he was, for 
I least of all expected to find King Frederik 
there at that hour. ‘To my bewildered excuse 
for failing to salute him properly, that he 
was himself to blame for breaking all the 
traditions so, he laughed a merry “ We are 
early risers,” and presented his son and 
daughter. ‘The guardsman was King Chris- 
tian of to-day. It was all in the character of 
the democratic king—the time, the place, his 
hailing me by name at sight, though it was 
two years since we had met in a distant city. 
That meeting came back to me vividly 
when I read that King Frederik had died 
strolling about the streets at night. In Copen- 


hagen one met him at all hours. ‘There are 
a hundred plain men there—mechanics, labor- 
ers, watchmen—who tell of how he _ hailed 
them by name and called to mind their serv- 
ing with him in the army. For he came up 
from the ranks and took his democracy with 
him. And he never forgot any one. In his 
brief reign he had no chance to do great 
things. Sorrows like those his father strug- 
gled with he was spared. His life moved 
on the level plain, by comparison; the com- 
mon people who dwell there will remember 
him long. He bore them in mind always. 
It was only the other day that a boy whose 
pet dog was to be taken from him because 
his family were too poor to pay the tax wrote 
and told him of it: told him how he would 
miss Hector, his playmate. And the King 
sent promptly and paid the tax. 

And now one or the name of Christian 
sits again on the throne of Denmark. He 
is the tenth in line of that name, and 
in stature, in soldierly bearing, and in 
many personal traits he recalls the mon- 
arch whose memory will always live among 
his people as ‘“ Good King Christian.” 
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‘The Danes are a domestic people. Prince 
Christian appealed directly to their imagi- 
nation when he insisted upon marrying 
the girl he loved, and did. Their home- 
coming from the Riviera, where their wedding 
was held, made a public holiday in all the 
land. The people of Jutland, the peninsula 
of Denmark, where there had been no royal 
residence since the Middle Ages, built them 
a house in the woods, and invited the young 
couple to come and live with them between- 
whiles; and they did, a part of every year. 
On the bay of Aarhus the Prince sailed 
his boat early and late, for he is a capital 
yachtsman. Indeed, he is an_ all-around 
athlete, a strong hand at tennis, and a daring 
rider. Old King Christian was to the day 
of his death one of the most picturesque 
horsemen in Europe, and his grandson takes 
after him. He is a six-footer, straight as a 


young pine, with a manly, open face. At 
the head of his regiment, the famous Guards 
with the big bearskin caps. he was good to 
look at, a soldier every inch. 


father fond of travel 
abroad, the burden of government fell part 
of every year upon Prince Christian’s shoul- 
ders, and the training he thus achieved will 
not come amiss in the work he has now to 
do. In one thing he is very unlike his 
grandfather: he is a man of the present day 
and understands its aims and its hopes. 


Because -his was 
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Those who know him best say that he sym. 
pathizes with them. So did his father. Old 
King Christian was of the past, and he did 
not. In the gap that grew during his reign 
between the old and the new, he stood un- 
yielding and uncomprehending. The patience 
of his people was sometimes strained, their 
love never. It is no slight testimonial to the 
Danish nation to say it. The gap was closed 
by King Frederik. The young King starts 
on his reign under happy auspices. 

Father and son held in common a strony 
interest in America and American ways 
King Frederik kept tab on all returning Danes 
who had made their homes in the United 
States, and on all its citizens with any claim to 
distinction who passed through Copenhagen. 
He liked to have them at his table, and 
his conversation at such times displayed 
unusual familiarity with the Republic’s affairs 
and with the spirit of American institutions. 
The proposition of Danish-born American 
citizens to present to their home country a 
national park in the most picturesque part of 
the great heath he met with much warmth, 
and signified his intention to himself accept 
it at the meeting in Copenhagen next 
August. ‘The Court mourning will probably 
forbid King Christian taking his place on that 
occasion, and the Premier of the Rigsdag will 
probably be the official representative of the 
Danish people. 








CHRISTIAN X 
The new King of Denmark 











ea MOTHER AND SON 
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=a), BY HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


Clear, steady eyes; lips unafraid 

To question freely, to speak the truth ;— 
Just for a day was the life-march stayed 

Ere the heart of my child was the soul of a youth. 


Now a change has come, I know aot why. 
Still the same brave joy in little things, 

The same frank mouth, the open eye; 
Yet I hear the rush of unseen wings. 


He dreams at play, his face grows still; 
Still and deep as the windless sea. 

I cannot help, though I have the will, 
When he turns his troubled eyes to me. 


I hold him close, vet I feel him start 
Like a captive bird in kindly hands. 

In the self-same room he dwells apart 
In a world that no man understands. 


Though I watch his child-heart sway and drift 
On the new-found depths of his tender soul, 

How little I know of my own life’s gift— 
This fairy bark with its phantom goal! 


Even we lovers of life who share 
With God and death life’s open gate, 
But dimly see through pain and prayer 
The souls we serve with hearts elate. 


Once I prayed for a life beyond my own, 
Sanctified by the pain of birth. 

Now the gift is come, I stand alone 
Where a new soul walks the fragrant earth. 


Though a ghost-babe sleeps in my empty arms, 
Close to the breast where its hfe began, 

I shall turn from this dream of childish charms 
Glad-eyed to the soul of the man. 


Mother and son, we shall face the years, 
Pilgrim day and radiant morn, 
When he learns through grief and the wonder of tears 
The glory and strength of a soul free-born! 
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THE CASE OF THE | 
QUAKER CITY _ 


BY 
OWEN WISTER 














“ This battle fares like the morning’s war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light.” 


I 


Y the happy election in November, 
B 1911, of Rudolph Blankenburg as 
Mayor of Philadelphia, a chronic 

disease of municipal mismanagement was 
broken, and a good doctor replaced a dy- 
nasty of quacks. He found his patient’s 
system undermined by thirty years of illness, 
in need of skillful, constant nursing during a 
convalescence which could not be short ; every 
organ of the body was more or less infected 
~—-the Department of Public Safety was gan- 
grenous. The patient looked pretty well ; 
the quacks had preserved appearances. The 
police were a fine set of men; the ratio of 
arrests to crimes was about as good as any- 
where. But what of the secret, underground 
acts the police were compelled to degrade 
themselves by, under orders of crooked lieu- 
tenants and captains, commanded by crook- 
edness still “ higher up” ? The firemen made 
another fine group, manly and heroic. But 
the insurance companies knew that in hidden 
spots our service was sub-standard. Again, 
if intelligent men desired to build one fire- 
proof school-house, instead of two fire-traps, 
Councils would decide for the two fire-traps ; 
they made a better showing; they housed 
more children, even if the children burned 
up. To change the metaphor, Philadelphia 
was like a house with an imposing front, a 
good parlor—and rotten back stairs, corroded 


plumbing, and the foundation sinking. Our 
city hospital alone would fill a chapter longer 
than this present article (in which there is no 
room at all for it); herein hardly more than 
a general outline can be given of the wreck 
that Mr. Blankenburg found—the “ inherited 
hell,” as one of his cabinet styled it. 
Philadelphia has been the victim of a pecu- 
liarly virulent attack of that municipal epi- 
demic which has prevailed in the United 
States—a pestilence as threatening to civic 
health as is typhoid fever to the health of the 
citizen. Special privilege is its germ, com- 
municated chiefly through the political con- 
tractor. Philadelphia has sat smiling at its 
parlor and never troubled itself about the 
back stairs and the plumbing. ‘There is a city 
that manufactures its own light from its gar- 
bage ; there are cities where contractors are 
glad to pay for the garbage to make from it 
fertilizers or other profitable products; Phila- 
delphia has paid a contractor $520,000 
each year to remove its garbage, which 
he has then resold in the form of profitable 
products; in an outlying district people have 
been arrested for feeding their own garbage 
to their own pigs; the contractor wanted it. 
But the story of the pigs is another we have 
no room for. Yet supine Philadelphia has 
been satisfied. A quite special spirit of 
acquiescence has discouraged protest—not 
like the spirit symbolized by Independence 
Hall; but it must be remembered that many 


respectable Philadelphians in 1776 exceed- 
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been attending to the present and th 

future, have been securing good drair 

age, roads, street cleaning; rapid transi 

open spaces, that put Philadelphia’ 

dilapidated and dingy arrangements t: 
shame. Her provincialism has of lat 

conspicuously celebrated itself in the 
Board of Education, in which, in spite 
of strong protests from an honorable 
minority, it was decreed that only 
Philadelphians should teach in the 
schools. Thus the test of any teacher 
becomes, not, Are you experienced and 
efficient ? but, Were you born in our 
glorious village ? 

Prosperity can be a curse in disguise ; 
the citizens have greatly prospered; 
cutting their private coupons kept them 
busy while contractors were cutting the 
public purse and the “ gang”’ was es- 
tablishing a despotism. Eternal vigi- 
lance cannot watch liberty and cut 
coupons at the same time. And then 
—the Republican party saved the 


Union fifty years ago ; Philadelphia has 
long memory—if short sight. 

This provincial spirit deceives and 
bolsters itself easily, because, besides 








ingly disliked the Deciaration of Independ- 
ence. ‘To them it seemed unsafe, as to-day 
independence seems unsafe to their succes- 
sors. ‘These successors are apt to be fright- 
ened by a certain magical word. If an inde- 
pendent candidate appears who is likely to 
inquire why a perfectly new reservoir will not 
hold water, or why the city has paid $90,000 
for land assessed at $40,000, then the presid- 
ing boss needs only to ask: Will the people 
permit this blow at Pennsylvania’s time-hon- 
ored doctrine of Protection? Nobody then 
stops to see what this has to do with it; 
everybody votes the “regular” ticket of the 
“gang,” of the “ corrupt and criminal organ- 
ization masquerading as the Republican 
party,” which has based thirty years of pol 
icy upon one underlying principle—that. the 
intelligence of the Philadelphia voter ap- 
proaches the scientific absolute zero. 

No man, no city, can go forward without 
self-reliance, but when self-reliance degenet- 
ates into an ii yrowing self-complacence, then 
you cease to gc forward, and go backward ; 
with closed eyes Philadelphia has been invet- 
erately reciting the glories of her past—her 
Girards, her Morrises, her Franklins— 
while Western cities that have no past have 


her admirable Board of City Trust, 


Philadelphia does indeed possess institutions 
that are models for the whole country: the 
Drexel Institute, the Pennsylvania School of 
Instruction for the Blind, the School of In- 
dustrial Art, the Historical Society—these 
are only some of them. But who is respon- 
sible for their excellence? Trustees and 
directors unsalaried, private enterprise, gen- 
erosity, and intelligence, are invariably found 
to be the health and inspiration of these 
institutions ; wherever politics has control, 
as in the city hospital, almshouse, and 
asylum, partial or total rottenness prevails— 
yet the very excellence of the non-political 
institutions serves provincialism as a band- 
age~to blindfold itself. ‘What are you 
complaining about ?” it will ask; ‘our an- 
nual exhibitiom at the Academy of Fine Arts 
beats anything New York or Boston can 
show, and the Pennsylvania Railroad is the 
finest in the world.” To this perfectly true 
and perfectly imbecile remark one might 
reply that if politics ran the railway instead of 
the railway running politics, the railway wouyl 
be as rotten’ as the police force; but this 
would merely make ingrowing complacence 
shocked and cross—it hates to haveits banda:re 
torn off; it calls such tearing ‘‘ defamation. ’ 
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Painting the darkness of our munici- 
pal predicament were useless, had not 
some light begun to shine. Intelli- 
gent discontent, independent thought, 
sensible criticism, have at last awak- 
ened to stay awake, and have been 
growing stronger for seven years. 
More and more citizens, even respect- 
able citizens, are realizing that their 
inattention to government means bad 
government; that bad government 
means ignorance, lawlessness, disease, 
means bankruptcy and a higher tax 
rate (one end of the pocket-nerve is 
embedded in the moral sense). Yet 
few dared believe that Rudolph Blank- 
enburg would be elected. When he 
was, a wave of enthusiasm swept over 
thousands. Led by Mr. Riter, chair- 
man of the campaign committee, they 
marched buoyantly and impressively 
in a huge procession of thanksgiving, 
while somberly and impressively thou- 
sands of the defeated “ gang ” looked 
on—but not everywhere, Many of 
the ward “ gang ” clubs shared in the 
rejoicing, drew a free breath at the 
lifting of the long asphyxiation and ter- 
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ror. Forthe young lawyer knew that 
he could now dare to take cases against the 
“gang ;” the young merchant knew that he 
could now vote as he pleased without having 
his business ruined ; the small salaried official 
knew he would now receive his salary with- 
out having to give some of it back; he knew 
that he with his fellow small officials would 
now no longer be herded by bigger men into 
secret back rooms and there bullied and made 
drunk and threatened with loss of place and 
degraded by vile names, if he failed to de- 
liver his allotted share of votes; perhaps a 
certain policeman (if his moral putrescence 
was not already complete) was glad that he 
need no longer buy votes with his wife’s 
honor. 

And the voters—thousands of them for 
the first time in their lives—knew that they 
were freed from moral menace and _ phys- 
ical threat, and could vote as they pleased 
without risk to their daily bread, their per- 
sonal liberty, and their sons’ and daughters’ 
welfare ; that the policeman’s club, and kid- 
napping, and false imprisonment no longer 
awaited them should they attempt to register 
their independence at the polls. 

The treatment of the colored voter in 
Philadelphia by the party that travels on its 


tradition of having abolished slavery may be 
illustrated by the following incidents : 
Solomon Cole, Garrett Welsh, and Edward 
McKenzie resided at No. 707 Lombard 
Street, in the second division of the Seventh 


Ward of the city of Philadelphia. They were 
active workers in what was known as reform 
politics in that precinct, and had been for 
some time prior to the election of November, 
1909. They had been regularly appointed 
watchers in their division for that election. 
Shortly before election day one of the defend- 
ants, Thomas J. Duffy, who was the leader 
of the Republican party voters in that division, 
approached McKenzie and endeavored to 
induce him to withdraw his opposition to the 
Republican ticket and assist in carrying the 
division for the Republican party. When he 
failed to persuade McKenzie, he told him 
that he would have him sent to the House of 
Correction. On the evening of the day pre- 
ceding the election Sergeant Shobart and 
Officer Shields appeared at McKenzie’s 
house, and, after McKenzie had been pointed 
out by Richard De Bussey, entered it and 
without a warrant arrested McKenzie and 
dragged him to the Nineteenth District po- 
lice station, which was just across the street. 
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When arrested, McKenzie was making prep- 
arations for his work at the polls on the 
next day, and was not engaged in the com- 
mission of any crime or disorderly act. 

Solomon Cole, while passing the station- 
house on his way to give notice of this arrest 
to Mr. Test, a member of the same political 
party with him, was apprehended, without a 
warrant and without any other legal justifica- 
tion, by another policeman, and was taken 
into the station-house. Within a few minutes 
thereafter Garrett Welsh started on his way 
to notify Mr. Test of what had just hap- 
pened. As he was about to ring the bell 
of Mr. Test’s resi- 
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that an application could be made for thei: 
release on bail. ‘The officers in authority a 
the station-house at Seventh and Lombar: 
Streets denied that the men were there, say 
ing they knew nothing about the matter, anc 
refusing to give a copy of the charge. At 
tempts by the prisoners’ friends on the nigh 
of their arrest to ascertain their whereabouts 
were unsuccessful. On the next morning 
the effort to procure copies of the charge 
against the prisoners was renewed at the 
Nineteenth District station-house by several 
citizens, but all knowledge of the arrest was 
denied by the police officials there, and no copy 

of the charge 





dence at the hos- 
pital, a colored 
officer, who had 
been _ following 
him, arrested him 
and took him also 
to the  station- 
house. Lieuten- 
ant Lynch was 
in charge of the 
station-house re- 
ferred to. Upon 
the bringing in of 
Cole, Welsh, and 
McKenzie he im- 
mediately order- 
ed them to be 
placed in a cell, 
but refused to 
give them any 
information as to 
why they had been 
arrested. Shortly 
afterwards a pa- 
trol-wagon from 
another district 
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could be ob- 
tained. About 
four o’clock on 
the afternoon of 
the day follow- 
ing their arrest, 
Cole, Welsh, and 
McKenzie _ were 
brought back to 
the station-house 
at Seventh and 
Lombard Streets. 
They were still 
kept in ignorance 
of the charge 
againstthem. Mc- 
Kenzie’s friends 
who called at the 
station-house to 
get a copy of the 
charge as a pre- 
liminary step to- 
wards securing 
his liberation on 
bail were treated 
by Sergeant Swee- 








was driven up to 
the back door of the station-house and the 
three men were removed in it from that 
place to the station-house of the Thirtieth 
District, which is situated at Front and 
Westmoreland Streets, in a remote part of 
the city. No charge had been preferred 
against these prisoners at the station-house 
at Seventh and Lombard Streets, nor was any 
record of the charge against them entered 
upon the records there. Itis probable that they 
were not “ slated,”’ as it is called, at the station- 
house at Front and Westmoreland Streets. 
When the arrest of the three men became 
known to their friends, efforts were made to 
secure a copy of the charge against them so 


ney in an insolent 
and brutal manner. At one time after the 
return of the prisoners to the Nineteenth 
District station-house a promise was made 
by Lieutenant Lynch that he would give 
their friends a copy of the charge against 
the prisoners, and he was about to do this 
when the defendant Duffy came in and 
held a private conference with him. When 
he came out of the room where this inter- 
view had taken place, the lieutenant stated 
that he had changed his mind and that he 
intended to hold the men for a hearing. 
Cole, Walsh, and McKenzie were kept in 
custody throughout practically the whole of 
election day, and were not released until 
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within half an hour of the closing of the polls 
that evening. 

More cruel, more deeply infamous, is the 
case of X. Y. (his name is withheld for the 
sake of his own present safety), a tall, power- ' 
fully built colored man, who first appeared in 
the division of the ward in 1905, 
when the city was stirred with enthusiasm 
over a new reform movement. He was still 
at work in the gas room of certain steel 
works, always liberal in the employment of 
colored labor. He and his wife had saved 
alittle money. His life had been a struggle, 
he knew the nether world, he had an honest 
but vague desire 


scuffle with a violent woman, he had used 
too much force. The jury, which had men 
engaged in organization work on it, found him 
guilty, and the judge sentenced him to sixty 
days—suspending sentence, at the same sit- 
ting, on a youth alleged to have gang back- 
ing, against whom there was evidence of six 
or eight larcenies, but a “first offense ’’ not- 
withstanding. 

A civil suit was earlier brought with the 
criminal prosecution, and X. Y. was locked 
up for that before the election. In all, by 
various pretexts, bail to the amount of three 
thousand dollars was accumulated against 
him. While in 





to face the op- 
pression he saw 
exercised on all 
he knew, and he 
cast in his lot with 
the little reform 
fight in the Divis- 
ion in which he 
was living. He 
worked well, and 
divided the col- 
ored vote. He 
was made Regis- 
trar in the Divis- 
ion in 1909. His 
daring to associ- 
ate himself with 
reform made him 
a marked man. 
The bully who ran 
the adjoining elec- 
tion district at- 
tacked him, Sep- 
tember 2, 1909, 
while he was dis- 
charging his du- 


‘ 
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prison he was not 
allowed to re- 
ceive letters from 
his wife. They 
were systemati- 
cally kept in ig- 
norance of each 
other’s welfare. 
At Christmas 
time, X. Y. was 
not allowed to re- 
ceive a present of 
fruit sent him by 
white friends. He 
came out of jaila 
broken man. His 
lodging-house lost 
money during his 
imprisonment, his 
wife’s health was 
broken, and a 

money-lender, to 
/ whom he had 
turned in his ex- 
tremity, found in 


NORRIS 





ties, and, in spite 
of abundant white evidence that the assault 
was flagrant, it was so impossible to obtain 
justice for him that it was deemed wiser by 
his counsel to compromise the case by 
dropping both prosecutions for assault—his 
and the bully’s who attacked him. A month 
later, near midnight, he put a_ howling 
drunken woman out of his lodging-house. 
He was indicted for assault, and with un- 
usual vigor was prosecuted by the District 
Attorney’s office in the following January. 
The judge charged that X. Y. had a right 
to put the woman out, that he had a 
right to use force in doing it, and that the 
jury must decide whether, in this midnight 





the bully who had 
attacked him a 
useful ally, and the savings of years were swept 
away. A few months later his wife died. 
Her very funeral was vexed by the bailiff, and 
X. Y., manfully meeting his obligations as he 
could, left the city, crushed in his attempt to 
better himself because he was unwise enough 
to cast in his lot with reform. 

Practices similar to this broke out in the 
Fifth Ward during the recent elections of 
Saturday, April 13. Reform cannot at once 
purge the city of such police and such magis- 
trates. Nor are such police and such mag- 
istrates to be criticised; they caught the 
plague from the contractors, the germ-car- 
riers of politics ; extermination, not criticism, 
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is the remedy for 
them, as it is for 
the rats. Nota 
Dickens, only a 
Zola, would have 
the force (and 
the stomach) to 
tell the whole 
truth about Phila- 
delphia. 

Since the Re- 
form victory, a 
subordinate, while 
talking with his 
new chief, broke 
down, saying : 
“Mr. Director, 
this is the first 
timein my twenty- 
three years’ expe- 
rience that I’ve 
ever had a human 
word from amem- 
ber of the Admin- 
istration.’’ In one 
department the 
practice had been 
to force from 
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The trick is 
very simple: add 
each list and di- 
vide the sum by 
three. Of course 
the graft bid wins, 
averaging much 
lower. But the 
contractor knows 
that no captain 
and lieutenani 
horses are likely; 
to be required 
He could not 
actually furnish 
them at $65 with- 
out serious loss. 
But under the 
new administra- 
tion he has un- 
expectedly been 
obliged to live up 
to his bid, and a 
distressing num- 
ber of $225 
horses has been 
ordered from him 
at his own speci- 








every subordinate 
his written resignation; with this weapon 
held over him, he could at any time be con- 
veniently coerced or conveniently dismissed. 

So some of the “ gang ”’ clubs rejoiced in 


their own defeat that November night. But 
at the core and center was silence indeed— 
no lanterns and gayety in that building! Those 
watching the returns in there knew that now 
their contracts were going to be hampered by 
honesty—that young lawyers and merchants 
could disregard their threats ; that their black- 
mail of clerks, firemen, policemen, gamblers, 
prostitutes, was at an end for at least four 
years. The shrinkage in their income cannot 
be computed ; but forty thousand dollars in a 
year has been saved in police uniforms by 
Director Porter, and Director Cooke cut down 
the garbage contract from $520,000 to 
$278,000. The same contractors were con- 
tent to swallow these reductions—which fur- 
nishes an indication of what they were 
swallowing before. Here in police horses is a 
specimen of the contractor’s general method : 
Normal bid: Mounted patrolmen......... $185 
Pie MONEE cx scien eciacass 195 
Captain and Lieutenant 225 
Mounted patrolmen 185 
yt ers 
Captain and Lieutenant .... 


Graft bid: 


fied terms of $65 
a head, for which he hoped to give only low- 
grade animals or none at all. 

While bulkheads along both the Delaware and 
Schuylkill’ rivers were generally in a deplorable 
state of dilapidation, the whole balance avail- 
able for repair had been absorbed by a recently 
executed contract to build a costly and utterly 
unnecessary concrete bulkhead in front of a 
park on the lower Schuylkill; by the prompt 
cancellation of this contract, the waste of three 
hundred thousand dollars was avoided, thanks 
to Director Norris. 

A dramatic scene occurred on election 
night at City Hall. Until this election, it had 
been the reformers’ unwise habit after 8 P.M. 
to rush out their returns, while the “ gang ” 
withheld theirs until they knew how many 
votes they needed to win. This time the 
reform party withheld theirown. The hours 
grew later, the “gang” grew desperate. 
About eleven o’clock the people in the street 
began to suspect that the returns of near-by 
wards (which by then ought to be perfectly 
known in City Hall) were being held back 
by the “gang.” A mob swarmed in the 
courtyard and demanded that they should be 
revealed. ‘The “ gang ” was scared and gave 
up. They had been hoping, until the mob 
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put an end to it, 
that some manip- 
ulation might still 
be administered 
to the votes to 
avert disaster. 
Even so, the Key- 
stone party won 
by hardly five 
thousand votes— 
apparently; good 
authority com- 
putes a theft of 
thirty-five thou- 
sand more. 


II 


One permanent 
cause contributed 
to this triumph— 
the independent 
party, first crys- 
tallized in 1905. 
The Keystone 
party was poor, 
even in debt, but 
its remarkable 
campaign was, for 
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(1) A split in 
the contractors* 
camp over who 
should be “ gang” 
candidate was 
never healed. One 
candidate (before 
the primaries) 
had made public 
speeches unflat- 
tering to his rival. 
After winning at 
the primaries his 
speeches tecame 
flattering. While 
thesuddenchange 
quite failed to con- 
ciliate the defeat- 
ed rival and his 
friends, it also 
alienated proba- 
bly twenty thou- 
sand people who 
had hitherto be- 
lieved in the can- 
didate’s sincerity. 

(2) Upon the 
community at 








the primary elec- 
tion, conducted for months under the seasoned 
skill of George Wentworth Carr, supple- 
mented during the regular election by the 
generalship of Frank M. Riter and Cyrus D. 


Foss, Jr. Of Mr. Carr let it be here chroni- 
cled that, having devoted his entire time and 
all his energy to promote the Mayor’s candi- 
dacy, to secure his nomination and accomplish 
his election, he modestly retired after the 
victory to resume his law practice, content to 
have done his duty. He declined to be even 
considered for an office. The Reform Ad- 
ministration has had to content itself with 
the valuable services of two of these three 
eminent champions. 

The Keystone party came to the polls with 
a candidate widely known for his integrity and 
beloved for his kindness. Mr. Blankenburg, 
for years a successful manufacturer and 
always associated with reform, had high ideals 
without being a visionary. His personality 
was better than money; and Mrs. Blanken- 
burg was as well known and as highly re- 
garded as himself. But this would not have 
been enough. 

The incidental causes—essential to the tri- 
umph—must be briefly summarized and dis- 
missed : 


large another un- 
happy effect was produced by the expressed 
sentiments and the action of the “ gang” 
leader. Early in the campaign he spoke of 
the scandalous government by contractors 
prevalent in Philadelphia, and of his determi- 
nation to end it and purify the City Hall. 
He next appointed a commission of Senators 
to sit and hear evidence of fraud and other 
wrong-doing as a preliminary to purification 
and punishment. Theysat. A week before 
election he suddenly dispersed them without 
explanation. This did not help his candidate. 

(3) The candidate was not loved by the 
employees of the Rapid Transit Company 
and their friends, because of his words and 
attitude during a strike too recent to be for- 
gotten. 

(4) The candidate, though by far the ablest 
that the “ gang” had ever offered to the 
city, was a banker not loved by some other 
bankers and presidents of trust companies. 
These felt a little insecure as to what policy 
he might adopt toward themselves. 

(S) Perhaps the frequent borrowing of 
money by the city to pay for current expenses 
while extravagant city contracts were being 
unearthed by the Taxpayers’ Committee (a 
patriotic band of disinterested citizens) had 
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spread a new and timely uneasiness among 
many people. Thus the “ gang” came to 
the public polls divided against itself, and 
with a candidate to whom personal hostility 
was felt by several powerful groups. 

Reform seized this great chance. Reform 
must next grow strong enough never to need 
such another. Signs of this growth are 
plentiful, and will presently be mentioned. 

Thus did sick Philadelphia come into the 
care of Doctor Blankenburg. Such a cam- 
paign, so full of determination, of deep feel- 
ing, of prayers both silent and spoken, had 
not been seen since the Civil War. Every 
day Mr. Blankenburg said, simply, “ I shall 
win,” and these words from a man uniting 
fervor with balance weighed more than Re- 
spectability’s traditional cant that, even should 
he win, he could do nothing, with the Select 
and Common Councils against him. When 
elected, letters grateful, enthusiastic, well- 
wishing, poured in upon him from men and 
women and children. In his own childhood 
in Germany he read “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and thereupon made up his mind to come to 
America to overthrow slavery! During a 
recent wintry tour of inspection through the 
city the spectacle of some railway laborers 
having to work all day in ditches with water 
up to their waists moved him at once to in- 
quire if this were essential to the work. The 
key to the character of this successful man- 
ufacturer (‘War Horse of Reform” and 
“Old Dutch Cleanser,” as the friendly car- 
toons styled him) is that, instead of envying 
the man above him, he has always sympa- 
thized with the man below him. 

If the City Hall had eyes and could rub 
them, it would be doing so every day. To 
begin with, it has never seen a group of adju- 
tants and colleagues like those invited by the 
Mayor to help him clean house. Efficiency 
is their first thought, politics their last—the 
reverse of the “ gang ”’ idea. 

George D. Porter, Independent Republican, 
experienced through sterling service in Gom- 
mon Councils, is now Director of Public Safety. 
Flushing the political sewer that has fallen to 
his lot—the police force—creates more melo- 
drama than these pages can fully recite. 
Formerly the vice-president of a trust com- 
pany, Mr. Porter is entirely businesslike, 
schooled in political work and executive re- 
sponsibility. 

Morris L. Cooke, the Director of Public 
Works, is a consulting mechanical engineer, 
a disciple of Taylor and his system of scien- 
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tific management. Practical experience (as in 
Cramp’s shipyard) is the foundation of his 
equipped intelligence, and sustained activity 
in independent politics rounds out his com- 
petence. ‘This has also been seasoned by 
active service in the Spanish War, which 
brought him a medal. 

Herman Loeb, Director of Supplies, 
inherits abolition in his blood, and takes his 
office at a sacrifice to his personal business. 
To his stanch warfare on “gang” rule he 
brings journalistic experience, personal 
knowledge through service in Common 
Councils, business ability trained by the 
management of factories; he has publicly 
opposed many corporation and contractor 
usurpations of the city’s rights. His fight 
for city ownership of the wharves against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is particularly note- 
worthy. 

George W. Norris, Director of Wharves, 
Docks, and Ferries, is a Democrat nationally, 
locally an independent banker, and since 1905 
has been zealous in his work for municipal 
reform. Perhaps the “ gang” has no more 
effective opponent than he. His power of 
statement, his cool-headed dealing with 
facts and figures, and an executive talent 
ripened by his financial career, add to the 
armament of practical, equipped minds with 
which the Mayor has surrounded himself. 
Through his seven years’ enlistment and fight 
for independence Mr. Norris emerges from 
his class an almost solitary figure among suc- 
cessful financiers. 

Dr. Joseph S. Neff, Director of Public 
Health and Charities, alone among his col- 
leagues has known “gang” customs from 
within. He was retained by Mr. Blanken- 
burg because of the general desire. In spite 
of the difficulties which hampered him during 
his former term of office, his services to the 
city turned the balance so much to his 
credit, and won him so many friends among 
his profession and the people at large, that 
there was a strong wish that he should go on 
without the impediments of graft and corrup- 
tion. It is no indiscretion to say that Dr. 
Neff is delighted with the methods he now 
finds in the City Hall. His services to the 
city are greatly facilitated by the co-opera- 
tion which he now meets in all the depart 
ments. 

Frank M. Riter, general of the recent cam- 
paign, now President of the Civil Service Com 


mission, is a lawyer ; has been a reform worker 


all his life ; in public service since 1883, when 
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he was elected to the Common Council, having 
neld many offices, and all of them honorably. 
Mr. Riter was elected to the Pennsylvania 
Legislature in November, 1888, and served 
four consecutive terms, for a portion of 
which time he was Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. He was appointed Di- 
rector of the Department of Public Safety of 
Philadelphia in 1896, holding this office for 
over three years. He had under his care all 
the city property, and the restoration of Inde- 
pendence Hall 
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ter’s acts of discipline bring him six or seven 
hundred complaining letters each day; and 
the Mayor receives incessant complaints. 
His invariable reply is, “I trust my di- 
rectors.” Thus responsibility and discretion- 
ary power are concentrated in a few heads 
of departments, and efficiency is secured. 
Let it be printed in italics, that our political 
system of chopping responsibility until it is 
hashed so fine that nothing is any one person’s 
whole business is the sure way to breed that 


inefficiency for 





was under his im- 
mediate and act- 
ive supervision. 
Mr. Riter has un- 
flinchingly —sup- 
ported reform in 
Philadelphia, and 
Philadelphia is 
grateful to him 
to-day. 

These are the 
Mayor’s lieuten- 
ants. And in 
Michael J. Ryan, 
elected in Novem- 
ber to the office 
of City Solicitor, 
good municipal 
government has 
another admira- 
bie and aggres- 
sive champion. 

But the roll of 
honor would be 
incomplete with- 
out the name of 
Cyrus D. Foss, 
Jr., Secretary to 
the Mayor. This 
post, heretofore 
merely _ clerical, 





FRANK M. RITER 


President Civil Service Commission 


whith we have 


become a byword. 


III 


And what have 
the Old Dutch 
Cleanser and his 
aides found in 
their “ inherited 
hell’? They don’t 
know all of it 
themselves _ yet. 
From day to day 
new deficits, new 
extravagances, 
new rotten spots, 
come to light. 
They have found 
(for instance) 
over eight hun- 
dred _ thousand 
dollars of unpaid 
bills for 1911 and 
previous years. It 
required about 
four millions of 
borrowed money 
to make up the 
deficiency in ap- 
propriations for 
current expenses 








has been made 
one of first importance. Mr. Foss is a trained 
lawyer, experienced Civil Service Reformer, 
a public-spirited citizen, and the Mayor’s 
trusted friend and adviser. 

Co-operation, a spirit of confidence, is the 
great novelty introduced by the Mayor. He 
is the same to everybody; never meddles 
with his directors, never trims, never cuts 
under their action, shows absolute faith in his 
cabinet ; they are free; on their shoulders 
lie the burden, the incentive, the honor. Mr. 
Cooke alone has let go of hundreds of super- 
fluous or inefficient subordinates ; Mr. Por- 


for 1912, and 
about as much more to provide for urgent 
items of neglected maintenance, such as con- 
demned boilers and elevators, dilapidated 
sewers, dangerous bridges. The routine ap- 
propriations for roads, pavements, sewers, 
grading, etc., had shrunk year by year, until it 
will take many millions to bring Philadelphia 
abreast with the better-governed American 
municipalities in these respects. This not- 
withstanding the fact that, in addition to funds 
raised from taxation and other current revenue, 
Sifty-one millions were borrowed in the last four 
years, with practically nothing to show for it. 
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Salaries were paid to swarms of ignorant or 
superfluous subordinates. In the Bureau of 
Highways alone the changes include a chief at 
six thousand dollars, an assistant chief at 
three thousand, six assistant highway com- 
missioners at twenty-five hundred each, and 
many minor ones. ‘The six commissioners 
had been “useful” to the “ gang,” but as 
none of them had any knowledge of engineer- 
ing, their use to the city was not felt to be 
sufficient to retain them, and they have been 
replaced with six engineers with wide expe- 
rience and engineering degrees. I take 
one example of the manner in which the 
Civil Service has been conducted. There 
was a list of 310 examined policemen, sup- 
posed to be selected in order from the top. 
But “ useful” favorites had passed very low 
and were near the bottom, and it would be 
long before they were reached. How sim- 
ple, then, to cut the list into thirty-five pieces, 
one for each district! Thus a “ usefal”’ 
person who stood 268 on the list became 
fourth from the top of the piece allotted to 
the third district. But Mr. Riter has begun 
anew era. Such confidence has he inspired 


that in the first four months of his term 8,274 
applications were filed, against 1,296 during 


the same period last year. On the police 
force there has been a large number of men 
with criminal records. When. the weeding 
out (and other steps) began, several dis- 
appeared to parts unknown. Let it be em- 
phasized that the men are usually honest ; it 
is among the captains and lieutenants that the 
crooks are. Here was another vicious cus- 
tom : Citizen A requests the Director of Public 
Safety to transfer policeman X to his district. 
Henceforth X looks to A as his patron, 
and not to his superior officer; he becomes 
the tool of A ; often such an officer has come 
to the Director and begged to be transferred 
out of A’s district; “As long as I’m 
here I’m his creature,” he will say. Hence- 
forth no policeman is to be transferred except 
at the instance of his superior officer, or the 
Director. 

We cannot draw the whole map of our 
dilapidation ; from these specimen fragments 
may be seen the heavy burden Mr. Blanken- 
burg is carrying, the sort of work he and his 
directors have to do. ‘They have found debt 
and disorganization everywhere, the whole 
municipal machinery in dislocation and rust. 
There has been no relation between good 
service and promotion—this rested purely on 
political pull. The real cause of a man’s dis- 
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charge has never been told to the victim; 
secrecy has prevailed throughout, the direct- 
or’s /ega/ supremacy covering his every act; 
his reasons have been veiled, the deeds and 
deserts of his underlings have never been 
made to correspond. Employees have not 
been allowed even to move their residence 
without permission ; it disturbed the balance 
of the chief’s power in that ward or division. 
Mr. Blankenburg has changed this, and much 
more. Much more still awaits his healing hand. 


IV 


Within six weeks efter election a new thing 
happened : organized respectability extended 
its hand, not, as usual, to organized corrup- 
tion, but to reform. Such a change in our 
political climate has not been felt since anti- 
slavery days. The Board of Trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania unanimously ten 
dered the University’s good offices to the 
municipal government. The Franklin In- 
stitute and the American Philosophical Society 
followed. Respectability also came forward 
with money to help in the house-cleaning. 
Improvement associations, hitherto purely 
factional, political, run wholly by the “‘ gang,” 
now formulate the disinterested views of their 
respective neighborhoods as to the relative 
importance of municipal undertakings. All 
this growing confidence in Mr. Blankenburg’s 
administration is not local; it has spread 
outside. Director Cooke’s letters addressed 
to other cities, asking for their experience, 
receive answers. This unprecedented phe- 
nomenon has amazed the clerks in his office. 
The clerks in Director Porter’s office still wait 
answers to the letters he writes to other 
cities ; the odor which the gang left hanging 
around our police force still stinks in distant 
nostrils; but even that will be dispelled— 
not, however, if the contractors can help it. 

Let the reader imagine himself a contractor 
whose predatory operations against the pub- 
lic purse have been stopped by a reform elec- 
tion. What would he naturally do? Would 
he not strain every nerve to discredit, hamper, 
overturn reform, make it unpopular, make it 
seem a failure, disgust and disappoint the 
voters with it, so that the next election would 
turn everything back to him and his “ gang”? 
That is what is happening. For instance, 
Mr. Blankenburg, somewhat unguardedly, be- 
fore election, said that he favored cheaper 
gas. But cheaper gas happens to mean loss 
of revenue to a city that borrowed fifty-one 
millions in four years and needs every cent 
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to pay its debts and mend its rags. 


Never- 
theless there is a newspaper that ceaselessly 
harps on the broken gas “ promise.” Of 
course the contractors and “ gang ” use every 
channel they can command to fabricate the 


illusion that reform is a failure. Of course 
they ingeniously prompt demands for spec- 
tacular improvements, such as boulevards 
and subways—desirabie and necessary indeed 
when there is money to pay for them. Of 
course they ingeniously try to foster impa- 
tience and discontent—so ingeniously that 
it would be impossible to bring proof home 
to them. But whence the melodramatic ex- 
periences of Director Porter? Female voices 
telephoning to his house not to be late for 
that little supper ; messages that his child will 
be stolen; detectives shadowing his comings 
and goings ; rumors spread of his constant 
drunkenness? Devices to break him down, 
make him resign? Is The Outlook behind 
them ? or the King of England? ‘Then who 


is? Detective Burns predicted it all. “Be 
careful who you dine with,” he warned Por- 
ter. And attempts to dine him compromis- 
ingly, even to make him stakeholder in 
crudely devised bets of $1,000 a side, so that 
he could be accused of receiving bribes, and 
caught “ with the goods on him ’’—these are 
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BY ELOISE ROBINSON 


There’s a garden—Poor Folks’ Garden 
Is the name by which it goes— 





some of his experiences. Why? Because 
the police force, his department, is the heart 
of the “ gang’s”’ stronghold. If the “ gang ” 
can only hold on to that, keep it dirty, kick 
Porter out, there’s hope ! 

But not much hope just now, at any rate. 
Mr. Blankenburg and his directors are making 
converts every day. There is a chance that 
even the “ better” element may permanently 
back reform, not with tepid, virtuous senti- 
ments, but with vigorous votes. Mr. Blank- 
enburg is not supernatural, he cannot wave a 
wand and clean the streets, and fill the city’s 
coffers with gold, and raise fair buildings and 
boulevards in a night. Patience, citizens of 
Philadelphia ! 

The case of the Quaker City is the case of 
Columbia’s whole system, cities, States, and 
Nation. ‘To democracy are we committed. 
Does this mean that we are forever to live 
loosely, scandalously, until nature rebels and 
we have to fly to a violent cure, a political 
Carlsbad, a civil war, to be cleansed only to 
begin over again each time? Does the theory 
of democracy exact more from human nature 
than human nature has to give? Upon the 
virtue of ourselves and our children it de- 
pends whether Columbia has hitched her 
wagon to a fixed or a falling star. 







Where the roses glow the deepest, 
And the corn-flower bluest grows. 


Soft the south winds wander through it ; 
Warm and wet the east winds pass; 
Willful little west winds, playing, 
Day long ruffle up the grass. 


Coolest breezes from the snow-land 
Shake the fountain’s white veil out; 
Through the little sister birches 


Toss the sunbeams all about. 


You may meet an angel straying 
One day in the garden rows, 


Or a poet—such things happen 


Inside Poor Folks’ Garden close! 


Shakespeare walked its shadowed pathways, 
Musing, once upon a time; 


Chaucer caught its gayest fancies 


In his silver net of rhyme. 













SOMETHING 


BY CHARLES 


OF A PROBLEM 


HOWARD SHINN 


WITH DRAWINGS BY J. N. MARCHAND 


HE supervisor rode into the foothills 
of San Joaquin Forest with the heart 
of a school-boy turned loose. He 

was hoping to find some one who would make 
a good ranger, and he was incidentally raking 
around the region to see what was going on. 

He rode past a shanty in which old Chepo, 
the Mono Indian, sometimes lived. Smoke 
was rolling out of it in clouds. He ran in, 
pulled drunken Chepo out of hot ashes, 
kicked off some burning boards, threw on 
several buckets of water, shook Chepo till he 
sat up, and went on, thinking very hard 
about the affair. 

‘‘Now that’s my money! In my private 
capacity I paid Chepo five dollars for chop- 
ping wood for my stove. He can get a 
bottle of whisky for a dollar from almost any 
one of the little roadside saloons. If his 
cabin had really got afire, lots of timber 
might have been destroyed. ‘That sort of 
liquor traffic makes the Forest officers lots of 
trouble.” 
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He rode on, turning the whole thing over 
in his mind, until his views were clear. 

“What we are aiming at,” he thought, 
“will help the whole social order. The 
rangers have so much to do that they will 
not. waste many minutes in saloons, but we 
may lose some of them, and those not always 
the poorest ones. But we shall get through 
at last with pioneer police work, and then 
will study all sorts of real forest matters ; we 
shall sow seeds, poison rodents, conquer the 
chaparral, and bring in many more home- 
builders. The community will finally develop 
along new lines because of our forestry, and 
at last it will wipe out these selfish little 
‘ roadsiders.’ ” 

The supervisor rode on and past several 
such roadside saloons, whose keepers he 
greeted cheerfully and politely from his sad 
dle. ‘They have licenses under the law,” 
he thought, “and I have no doubt that some 
of them prefer not to sell to Indians. Any 
how, it isn’t my picnic. I have money for 4 
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SOMETHING 


iew ranger. He must be a fellow that can 
do big work. ‘That’s ray main game.” 

“Oh, Delahanty !’’ he called to the general 
storekeeper of Texas Flat. ‘ Where’s that 
very talkative little miner, Timothy Crowe ?” 

The storekeeper laughed back: “ Any 
man ’ud know ye was Irish. Just ride up 
the gulch to the old Chileno mine. He’s 
doin’ the work of three men up there, an’ 
bein’ paid for two. An’ did ye never meet 
him ?” 

“Oh, yes, Pete,” said the supervisor. “A 
very nice, capable fellow, too.” 

“Tt’s all that he is,” answered Delahanty. 
“But set down an’ wait for supper. He 
boards across the street; ye can see him 
then, loomin’ up like the side of a mountain 
an’ makin’ about as much noise.” 

“No, Pete; since you seem to know Tim- 
othy yourself, I’ll ride along, and go down to 
the end of the drift jst to see some of his 
famous mine-timberii.g. I'll eat my lunch 


alongside of the workers at noon, and then 
I’ll climb the ridge, back to my camp.” 

The superviscr found Crowe, a calm, slow- 
spoken, solid giant of a young man, toiling 
as if for dear life in a curiously forlorn and 
problematical mine, the Chileno, which paid 


well one week and ran into borrasca the 
next, which regularly broke several sets of 
owners, and then enriched some one by a 
marvelous little bonanza. Its underground 
problems were so many and so difficult that 
miners who had worked there held a sort of 
local diploma for efficiency all the way from 
Grub Gulch to Hildreth. 

“No end interesting down there,’’ said 
the supervisor afterwards. ‘“ Twenty men in 
a little mine between the slate and the gran- 
ite. Crowe and two old Comstockers ; the 
rest of them Mexicans and green hands. 
Digger-pine timbering in wet, crooked drifts, 
framed up by Crowe to meet all sorts of 
thrusts and pressures.” 

At noon they sat by a spring eating lunch 
and appraising each other in a friendly 
silence. 

“Come into our Forest work, and grow 
up with it, Crowe,” at last said the super- 
visor, looking with frank admiration at the 
vast, unconscious strength of the young man 
beside him. 

‘Why ?” asked the slow-voiced miner. 

‘“‘ Because you will like it, and after a while 
we will get you just where you belong—in 
the construction of trails, bridges, and all 
that. Because the vein won’t pinch out; 
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you can drift right ahead till you die. Be- 
cause it’s a big, new mine.” 

Crowe’s eyes lit up a little as he sat think- 
ing it over. A shy, humorous smile came 
and went about the curves of his mouth, and 
he looked across woodlands of oak to the 
higher forests of pines and the great snow 
peaks. The supervisor liked the young, 
strong face, and even more he liked to watch 
it turning to the Sierra’s far-off battlements. 

“When ?” asked Crowe, at last. 

** As soon as you please,” the supervisor 
said. 

‘* Wait a minute,” said Crowe. He walked 
across a ditch to the office, and the super 
visor heard what was done. 

“T am a ranger,” remarked Crowe to 
the foreman, with overleaping imagination. 
“Give me wages up to last Saturday night, 
and let me off right now. Then you are 
three and a half days ahead.” 

* All right. Good luck to ye!” 

** Now I'll give you forty dollars for that 
horse in the yard and the saddle on the 
fence. Here’s the cash.” 

“That’s all right, Crowe. 
and light out.’’ 

In ten minutes more the new ranger and 
the supervisor were on the trail together, 
riding along in a speaking silence, lightly 
broken at long intervals by short questions 
and replies. 

** Haven’t you any truck, Crowe ?” 

“T’ll ask the stage-driver to bring it up 
when I need it.” 

“* Do you know these mountains ?” 

** Prospected allover them. Trapped furs 
one winter. Run the edger at Hardy’s saw- 
mill.” 

“ You'll do, Crowe,” said the delighted 
supervisor. “I only wish you were bigger, 
and not so free-spoken !” 

They rode up to the ridge and past Ross 
Lewin’s roadside saloon. Lewin spoke to a 
new chum: “ That’s a Forest man, a pleasant 
fellow ; the big fellow is from Oregon, where 
I knew him. He used ter drink lively once 
in a while, and treat everybody; then he’d 
run four or five years without adrop. Don’t 
think he remembers me; he’ll come along 
some day, and I'll ask him about old Linn 
County.” 

They rode on tothe supervisor’s camp, where 
the supervisor made Crowe his guest that night, 
and sent word to the nearest rangers to come 
and tally up on the door-post with the green 
hand. Among them were several of the best 
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seasoned pioneer rangers, who were proudly 
and fearlessly carrying on their shoulders, 
through every storm and stress, the growing 
reputation of old San Joaquin. They shook 
hands with Crowe; walked around him with 
an air of exaggerated doubt and surprise, 
then welcomed him with hearty comradeship 
into the fraternity. ‘The supervisor thought, 
as he saw them together, that it had been an 
excellent day’s work. 

Quietly, and with few spoken but exceed- 
ingly effective and picturesque words in times 
of need, Timothy Crowe took hold of the 
work, and began to be known far and wide 
as a fine, strong, and most devoted ranger. 
They still tell around Tailholt of the way in 
which Crowe once walked into a store where 
a loud-voiced rowdy was explaining how 
proper and how easy it was to thrash half a 
dozen of the rangers. Crowe picked him up 
bodily, carried him out, set him on his horse, 
broke the hitch-rope with a twist, and then 
said: ‘“*Go home, Jake. Sober up, and quit 
that kind of talk. Rangers are here for 
keeps.” 

“ Crowe works like a steam-engine,” said 
ranger Ramsden one day. ‘ But he says 
he envies the pioneer rangers all them sheep 
and cattle rows. Wants jest one little scrap 
of some such sort before he settles down to 
estimate timber and draw little land maps.” 

* He’s likely to get it,” said old Arkansaw. 
“The other day I met young Inyo up on 
the Divide by Fish Creek, an’ he tells me 
there’s a lot of them Basco sheepmen think 
of trying to make trouble again. Teed is 
scarce, and they are runnin’ sheep too close 
to the line and signaling with their smokes 
all the doin’s of the rangers. Inyo keeps 
scoutin’. If it looks worse, he’ll send a tele- 
gram round by Reno.” 

It came the next day. 


* ‘Twenty thousand 
sheep crowding up to the boundary north 


and east. More rangers needed.” 

The supervisor laughed for joy as he gath- 
ered in every available ranger and saddled 
his own best horse. ‘ We'll start, all hands, 
when the moon rises,” he told his wife, ‘ and 
we'll keep moving till we get over where the 
trouble is, and then we shall end it for keeps. 
I feel sure that this is only the last flare-up 
of the old Basque spirit. Only a little more 
of this policing work, and we shall do for- 
estry for the rest of our lives, and grow old 
together in harness, here in our forest.” 

** Be careful, oh, do be careful of your- 
self!” she told him. ‘It’s a wild country, 
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and you never mind where you go, Mr. 
Supervisor.” She cast a look of appeal, 
half humorcus, half in earnest, upon the five 
elder rangers, all large strong, and eager 
and on the newest man of the group, big 
ranger Crowe, the silent one, who mainl; 
spoke by a look or a slow gesture, but who 
could have thrown any two of the others 
across his shoulders. 

“Come back safe, boys!” she cried, as 
she carried to each one the saddle-cup of 
coffee, a little trick of that camp, and, as the 
midnight moon rose above the ridge, gleam- 
ing between giant pines, she added, “ Come 
back in triumph, every one of you.” 

Ten days of enormous toil for men and 
horses followed, as the supervisor and rangers 
moved along the ridges, threaded many a 
famous mountain pass, left the beaten trails, 
and surprised the sheepmen in their hidden 
camps along the border. ‘They spread out 
over the whole country, scouting singly or in 
pairs, and scattering into the deepest cafions 
stray groups of Basque sheep, forerunners 
of the larger flocks which were just ready to 
pour over the edge, but which now, as new 
signal smokes of the Basque shepherds 
showed, were being hurriedly collected and 
pushed back from the boundary. 

Then at last one afternoon the supervisor 
and big ranger Crowe rode into a mountain 
meadow, high up near the edges of snow. 

Now and then a ranger rode in, threw his 
packs and came to the camp; by dusk all 
were together again, and with them the two 
tall, serious-minded, low-voiced, almost word- 
less rangers from Inyo. ‘The supervisor 
looked at his mountaineers with love and 
humility. What was he, that fate and cir- 
cumstance had made him the leader of such 
men as these fearless, capable Americans. 

Young Inyo was speaking to Ramsden. 
“It’s pretty well over this time. I believe 
this trip ends the sheep troubles, for even the 
most determined of the Basques are saying 
that it is cheaper to buy alfalfa in the valley 
when their own ranges give out than to come 
up against the Forest men. They tell us it 
was just the blunder of a few crazy shecp- 
herders that those signal fires broke out 
a while back.” 

The rangers, rolled up in their blankets, 
slept dreamlessly, woke at dawn, got break- 
fast, and prepared to leave camp, some to 
ride along the ridges to make sure that the 
boundaries remained inviolate, some to turn 
back for other sorts of work. A couple of 
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rangers, one of whom was Big Tim Crowe, 
brought a dozen saddle and pack horses from 
the meadow, and let them stand in a clump 
of red firs near the camp. ‘They were half- 
broken range horses from the borders of 
Nevada ; all had to have blinders dropped 
over their eyes before they could be saddled 
or packed. Long stake ropes, still fastened 
to their necks, lay curled or stretched out 
through the clump of firs. “‘ We do all this so 


often,”’ said one of the rangers later, “ that 
we get fearfully careless now and then.” 
‘The supervisor, to whom the blindfolded 
horses, the loose rope ends, the bustle of 
breaking up a one-night camp, were very 
familiar sights, was going about the edges of 
the hollow, note-book in hand, listing the 
species of plants which grew there for a 
technical paper he meant to publish some 
time. He went around as if the stiff-legged, 
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trembling animals had been merely blind old 
mules tethered in the circles of Mexican 
arastras ; he walked over the stake ropes 
now and then, as he, and every one else in 
the group, had done many a time before. 

Suddenly a gust of wind swept down from 
a snow peak ; a huge dead branch torn from 
the top of a fir plunged headlong into an 
open space. near the horses. Every animal 
woke up as if from a drugged sleep, snorted, 
plunged. And then a rotten strap broke; 
loose fell the wide band of leather which had 
completely blindfolded the wildest and the 
worst of all those mountain horses. 

Instantly the horse sprang into the air, 
screaming, kicking, biting, and ran down hill 
towards the meadow. ‘The other horses, still 
blindfolded, ran about each other, and tangled 
their ropes together. The rangers, hastening 
to the scene, turned suddenly cold at what 
they saw in the midst of the tangled stake 
ropes flying in the air, over the tossing manes. 

Even while striking with bewildering force 
against the tree the supervisor knew that he 
had been picked up in three separate coils of 
flying ropes, and that one was around his 
neck ; he tried to thrust his hand underneath 
this last, loosen it, and get his head out, even 
as he struck the fir. Again his thought 
flashed up in a weird glimpse of the way 
in which all this would appear on the files if 
a certain young inspector he knew were with 
them. ‘I have the honor to report that 
Supervisor Blank completely lost his head 
near the base of an Adies magnifica on the 
north side of Gray Wolf Meadow. This 
occurred at twenty-three minutes past seven 
in the morning of October 19, 1905, by 
Mount Hamilton time. The Adies magnifica 
was eight feet four inches in diameter, cali- 
pered breasthigh. It seems proper to add that 
San Joaquin Forest will now require a new 
supervisor.” 

The rangers, running toward the spot, 
heard him “ laugh like a boy,” as they said 
afterwards, “ even as them ropes cut into his 
neck and he was sliding right off this earth.” 

Then, just as he struck the ground, the 
supervisor saw suddenly, and, as it were, 
out of the tail of his eye, that the crazy 
pack-horse which had just torn past him 
was falling and sliding up hill; the pain 
of the tightening rope about his neck was 
lessened, and faintly far he heard Ranger 
Crowe’s deep-chested voice : 

* Pull out, if you can.” 

The bruised and breathless supervisor, 
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thus called back to action, loosened the coils, 
thrust off the rough inch-thick ropes, dropped 
them at his feet, turned to the young giant, 
half doubled up between the fir and a piece 
of granite where he had braced himself, after 
seizing between man and horse with marvel- 
ous skill the one most deadly rope of the 
dozen which were flying in the air. Swiftly 
casting his strength into the fight, he had 
brought the horse up, winning by an inch, for 
the.supervisor had red circles around ankles, 
thigh, and neck. 

Soon the mountain men scattered on their 
varied work and the supervisor rode home to 
his cabin, thinking how good it would be if the 
fates meant that he and Crowe should grow 
old together in Forest battles, and so die at 
last in harness and sleep under their pines. 

But while these little things were happen- 
ing, which were of no importance to any one 
excepting those directly concerned, a great- 
souled, tremendously earnest world leader of 
forestry sat in silence thinking of the way in 
which some of his too convivial young men 
had brought disgrace on their cause. At 
last, from the white heat of his wrath came a 
famous Order which said to all the world that 
whoever in the Forest work so used stimulants 
as to lessen his own efficiency or bring criti- 
cism upon American forestry must be dis- 
missed, ‘‘ for in this new and creative work,” 
he added, “there is no place for men who 
cannot conquer themselves.” 

The supervisor read this order, took it up in 
allsimplicity, and brought it before his rangers. 

“ Let’s live up to it in letter and in spirit,” 
he said. ‘“ Let’s keep at our very best effi- 
ciency day and night.” 

Ross Lewin had sold out his saloon in 
Coarse Gold and had started a roadside resort 
a mile from the supervisor’s main camp. One 
day a young ranger stopped for a glass of beer. 

“Ye surprise me,” said Ross. “I heard 
as how Uncle Sam had hip-branded every one 
of ye as teetotalers. Yell get fired.” 

“No, I won’t, for that order don’t mean 
so much; it only means a fellow mustn’t 
make a fool of himself.” 

“Here comes Timothy Crowe, of Linn 
County, Oregon,” shouted Ross, running out 
into the road to greet him. “Tim, you an’ 
I we went to school an’ to husking bees 
together. Come in, Tim, come in. Take 
a drink for old times. Ye have learned 
how to let it alone; now one or two drinks 
won’t hurt you, nor your work, nor go ag’in 
that little-boy order.” 
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‘Timothy had been for weeks in the saddle 
without companionship, and when he came 
past the main camp he found the supervisor 
was away. He went in, thinking to stay five 
minutes ; the night wore on, and the next 
day, and all the convivial life of ten miles 
around flowed stormily about Ross Lewin’s 
log-cabin saloon. Half-breeds, Mexicans, 
miners, cowboys, lumber-jacks, teamsters, 
thronged it, and every now and then paid for 
bottles of whisky and handed them out 
through the side windows to petitioning 
Indians. Big Timothy Crowe, the Forest 
ranger, had “ broken loose.”’ 

About midnight, after Crowe had been 
thirty hours in the saloon, the supervisor rode 
out of the forest, and turned towards his 
own little cabin. Just at the door, old Chepo, 
the Indian, came stumbling along, half drunk. 

“Zat you?” he said. ‘“ Héap row long 
time. Big ranger t’row plenty man out door.” 

** Where ?” asked the supervisor. 

“Zat Ross man saloon,” said Chepo, 
stumbling off up the trail. 

The supervisor put his tired horse in the 
stable, took a lantern from his wife’s hands, 
and went alone down the dark trail. His 
watching wife thought, as she saw him turn 
She 


away, that he looked ten years older. 
went back, built a fire, heated water, sat by 
the hearth and thought about Crowe and 


Gray Wolf Meadow. Down the hill went 
the supervisor, crossing the creek on a foot log. 
‘Twenty men, in all stages of intoxication, 
saw him come in, saw him go where Ranger 
Crowe sat, still drinking, a battered, di- 
sheveled, blear-eyed giant, beside a broken 
door through which he had thrown a couple 
of half-breeds an hour before, just after one 
of them had struck him in the face with a 
bottle. Men were pouring out their own 
drinks ; they were singing and shouting ; but 
sudden silence fell when the supervisor came 
in. He put his lantern on a chair; he sat 
down by the big ranger and put his arm 
around him. 
“Timothy,” he said, **do you know who 
I am?” 
‘Twice he spoke. Twice the ranger’s dim 
consciousness struggled up, and slid back 
into nothingness. ‘The third time he spoke, 
still deeper, still sweeter; his voice made all 
the men in the room listen. ‘ Timothy,” he 
said, ‘you saved my life once, on Gray 
Wolf Meadow. Don’t you know who I am ?” 
Knowledge woke within the ranger’s 
brain, and flushed his death-pale face. 
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“Yes, you’re my boss,”’ he answered. 

‘The supervisor then picked out the best 
man in the room, a young cow-puncher. 
“Jerry,” he said, “help me bring Ranger 
Crowe to my cabin, and sober him up 
to-night.” 

“ Good-night, gentlemen,” he added. 
“You'll excuse Jerry and Ranger Crowe and 
myself.” 

They worked over the big ranger and put 
him to bed. Late the next afternoon, 
clothed and in his right mind, he walked into 
the front door of the supervisor’s office. 
Not a word had passed between them as yet 
on the subject, but both of them knew there 
was a reckoning to be made. 

‘“« Sit down, Crowe, and let us look at this,” 
said the supervisor, in a voice that no one 
had ever heard from him before, so tense it 
was, and so full of suffering. He had not 
slept for many hours, neither had his wife, 
nor had any of the older men who had 
ridden range with Crowe. Two of them 
were even now on the back steps by the 
woodshed, waiting to see what the super- 
visor would do, and Maine Woods Jack was 
crying like a baby, but Ramsden looked like 
a piece of gray granite. 

‘“‘ Needn’t look at it,” answered Crowe, so 
clearly that the rangers outside heard him. 
‘‘T threw down the force, and I broke the 
General Order; you have to dismiss me. 
Here’s my badge.” 

“T shall not dismiss you, my dear fellow,” 
said the supervisor. ‘I have that much dis- 
cretion allowed me. But sign this resigna- 
tion blank.” 

Big Timothy Crowe leaned over the super- 
visor, seized the pen, scrawled his name on 
the blank, and took the supervisor’s hand in 
his great rock-breaking fist. They looked at 
each other for a brief space, and then, in a 
sort of finality of emotion, the ranger strug- 
gled into speech. 

“Ye have done exactly right,” he said to 
the supervisor. 

Turning, he walked out, passed the other 
rangers without a sign of recognition, went 
down the trail, threw Ross Lewin, who was 
repairing his broken furniture, some twenty 
feet into the creek, loaded his packs, and 
started that night on a prospecting tour to 
southern Nevada. 

“If I live a thousand years,” said the 
supervisor to his other self, “I can never 
carry off my blunders and follies as Timothy 
Crowe carried off his.”’ 
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THE FIRE-MAKER 


BY HARTLEY DAVIS 
IN COLLABORATION WITH MRS. LUTHER 


HALSEY GULICK, 
FOUNDERS OF 


NCE upon a time, not many years 
() ago, a very wise man—he was a 

German—did a great thing for the 
world, and especially the world of boys and 
girls. He discovered the value and use of 
play. 

There was a time when we almost thought 
it was wicked. You remember the familiar 
and oft-repeated saying : 

“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do—” 
and we made no distinction between idleness 
and play. Itis avery different world we live 
in to-day. 

One of the things that every one who 
knows and loves young people is trying to 
do for them is to provide new opportunities 
and to discover new kinds of play. This 
perhaps is not due to any great extent to 
the wise man I have referred to. We have 
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learned from other sources that play is whole- 
some and necessary. In every city there 
are individuals and organizations seeking to 
multiply the number of playgrounds and 
encourage parents and children in all sorts 
of games and sports. Particularly they are 
insisting upon games and sports that take 
boys and girls out into the open and bring 
them in contact with air and water and the 
whole world of natural living things. 

Still, the man who discovered the real 
meaning of play performed a valuable serv- 
ice, because he gave us a principle by which 
we are able to determine what sorts of play 
are the most natural and the most desirable. 

For one thing, he called attention to a fact 
with which we are all familiar—that young 
people like to imitate in their play the things 
that their fathers and mothers did or are 


now doing. More than that, they like in 
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their play to go back to the primitive and 
simpler forms of life, which they are able to 
understand, and dramatize them in their 
games. 

For this reason boys love to play at being 
hunters and trappers, and girls love to play at 
housekeeping. They like to play with dolls, 
with little children, and pretend that they 
are nursing and teaching and caring for them. 
In doing this they are’ simply rehearsing 
and, in a way, preparing themselves for the 
things that they will be called upon to do in 
after life, all of which this wise man insisted 
is a good thing for boys and girls to do. 

Living over again and recapitulating in 
this dramatic way the life of the race, they 
are simply giving healthful expression to the 
fundamental instincts of life. It is one of 
the ways in which, by a sort of prevision, 
they learn the duties and develop the funda- 
mental virtues which will be useful in after 
life. All kinds of play, when they are well 
planned, may be made lessons in social exist- 
ence. ; 

Now, if we go back as far as we possibly 
can in the life of the race, we come to a very 
primitive time when human life centered 
about the camp-fire. This primitive hearth 


was, and still is, the center of family life, and 

the symbol of all the homely, wholesome activ- 

ities out of which civilization has been built. 
And now it is around the fire that the fam- 


ily and friends gather. It is fire that gives 
warmth and cheer to the home. The day’s 
work is begun with fire. When the fire is 
out the home is cheerless. Fire stands for 
home, for the community circle, the “ new 
patriotism.” 

It was also in the primitive days that the 
first grand division of labor was made. ‘The 
man, the provider and defender of the family, 
went out into the wilderness to hunt, and the 
woman stayed at home and kept the fire burn- 
ing and the pot boiling. And that division, 
with all the consequences that it entailed, has 
remained to a very large extent, in spite of 
all the changes in social life, until this day. 

This primitive division of labor, which 
began way back in the history of our race, 
seems, therefore, the natural division for the 
sort of play which shall develop the social 
instincts. 

It is a very interesting fact that some 
years ago, when the Boy Scout movement 
was first started, it began with the camp-fire. 
No doubt one reason for its popularity was 
the fact that it gave the boys the opportunity 
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to play what was fundamentally the man’s 
game—that of hunter, trapper, and soldier. 

Boys may be scouts; but girls are going 
to keep the place to which the scout must 
return. 

Now a movement similar to the Boy Scouts 
has been started for the girls. It started als» 
with the camp-fire, and the organization thus 
formed is the Camp-Fire Girls. 

It is not at all difficult to become a Camp- 
Fire Girl—that is, to become a Wood-Gath- 
erer, the first of the three degrees. All that 
is necessary is to learn and repeat the law: 

Seek beauty. 

Give service. 
Pursue knowledge. 
Be trustworthy. 
Hold on to health. 
Glorify work. 

Be happy. 

Of course it is quite impossible for any one 
really to live up to this law. If it were pos- 
sible, nothing more would be necessary ; but 
every one can try. Because there are two 
higher degrees, it is naturally human to want 
to achieve them. But the Wood-Gatherers 
are manifestly very useful. They are privi- 
leged to wear the ring, which is the symbol 
of their degree, and the blouse of the Camp- 
Fire Girls with its emblem embroidered on 
its left arm. ‘This blouse is a modified 
* middy,” but those who wear it agree with 
the designers that it is a great improvement. 
They hold it to be more trim and chic. Even 
the Camp-Fire has its fashions. 

The obligations upon the Wood-Gatherer 
are not many; but it is far more difficult to 
become a Fire-Maker. It requires at least 
three months’ preparation, unless the candi- 
date lives under conditions which permit her 
to give her whole time to it. To learn the 
song of the Fire-Makers is easy. This is the 
song : 

As fuel is brought to the fire, 
So I purpose to bring 

My strength, 

My ambition, 

My heart’s desire, 

My joy, 

And my sorrow 

To the fire 

Of humankind. 

For I will tend 

As my fathers have tended, 
And my fathers’ fathers 
Since time began, 

The fire that is called 

The love of man for man, 
The love of man for God. 

But the other requirements are not s0 
simple. The practical things become an im- 
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MAKING HER CEREMONIAL BAND 


portant factor, and it takes more or less 
imagination to see the romance in them. 
But the spirit of adventure does enter, and, 
besides, there is the incentive of accomplish- 
ing something for a definite end. ‘There are 
thirteen definite requirements, some of which 
have subdivisions. They suggest a civil serv- 
ice examination in that some of them appear 
absurdly easy and others far too difficult for 
the average individual. And they do cover an 
amazing range, as you may read for yourself : 


To help prepare and serve, together with 
the other candidates, at least two meals for 


meetings of the Camp-Fire. Two meals pre- 
pared in the home without advice or help may 
be substituted. 

To mend a pair of stockings, a knitted under- 
garment, and hem a dish towel. 

To keep a written classified account of all 
money received and spent for at least one 
month. 

To tie a square knot five times in succession 
correctly and without hesitation. 

To sleep with open windows or out of doors 
for at least one month. 

To take an average of at least half an hour 
daily outdoor exercise for not less than a month. 

To refrain from sodas and candy between 
meals for at least one month. 
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To name the chief causes of infant mortal- 
ity in summer. Tell how and to what extent it 
has been reduced in one American community. 

To know what to do in the following emer- 
gencies: Clothing on fire ; person in deep water 
who cannot swim, both in summer and through 
ice in winter; open cut; frosted foot; fainting. 

To know the principles of elementary band- 
aging, and how to use surgeon’s plaster. 

To know what a girl of her age needs to 
know about herself. 

To commit to memory any good poem or 
song not less than twenty-five lines in length. 
Know the words to “ America.” 

To know the career of some woman who 
has done much for the country or State. 


There is certainly variety enough to give 
interest, and the candidate who lives up to 
these requirements in spirit as well as in 
fact certainly has accomplished a great deal. 
But even more is demanded, for the candi- 
date must present twenty elective honors, at 
least one of which must be won in each of 
the seven groups. ‘The honors have to do 
with very practical things, and they are dram- 
atized, imbued with the adventure spirit, to 
make them interesting. The honors are 
symbolized by beads, which bring us back to 
the primitive idea. With the exception of 
Home Craft, not more than five honors may 
be presented from any one group. Here is 
the symbolism of the color of the beads for 
each of the seven groups : 

‘For Health we have bright red. 


are the bright-red corpuscles. 
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“ For Home Craft we have orange—flame 
color. 

“ For Nature Lore we have sky blue—we 
live under the blue sky. 

* For Camp Craft we have wood brown. 

“ For Hand Craft we have green, because 
green is the color of creation. 

“For Business we have black and gold, 
because business is both sordid and gilded. 

‘For Patriotism we have red, white, and 
blue.” 

Of course no Camp-Fire Girl would be 
contented to remain merely a Wood-Gatherer, 
and after one is worthy the distinction of 
being a Fire-Maker, the advance to the rank 
of Torch-Bearer is not at all difficult. This 
is the Torch-Bearer’s desire : 

That light which has been given to me 
I desire to pass undimmed to others. 

But the honors are open to all degrees, 
and the beads which are the insignia of these 
honors are highly prized. Each girl may 
win seven chains of beads. In Home Craft 
it is possible to win a necklace of fifty beads. 
Of course each Camp-Fire Girl is encour- 
aged to secure as complete a chain of honors 
as possible. In after years they are likely 
to become her most cherished possessions. 
Maybe she will show them to her children 
and her children’s children, explaining how 
she won each bead and telling the story that 
belongs to it. ‘These stories will be far more 
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interesting and significant than those 
that girls like to tell about the strings 
of buttons they have collected. 

It is obvious that a Camp-Fire is 
really a club, and of course it must 
have a head, who is known as the 
Guardian of the Fire, and who, be- 
fore starting a fire, must send to 
the National headquarters for her 
license, which establishes her fitness 
for the office. Like any other club, 
it may vary indefinitely the ways of 
doing the things for which it stands. 
Of course an ideal way is to have a 
real summer camp in the woods, 
where the romantic side can be 
developed to the fullest. There 
the girls can have each night a 
real camp-fire ; they can wear the 
picturesque indian costume; the 
awarding of the honors and the be- 
stowal of the beads can be attended 
with elaborate ceremonies; and all 
the while they can be learning and 
living the practical and the finer 
things for which the organization 
stands. 

But, after all, the permanent sum- 
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mer camp in the woods is not the 
most effective, and it is doubtful if 
those who are able to enjoy that ideal 
life can know the keen pleasure to 
the workers when they can make 
their occasional trolley excursions to 
*the country. Maybe they can have 
a whole day, possibly only an after- 
noon that can be prolonged into 
the evening. A tramp through the 
woods, when possible, gives the 
Torch-Bearers—a Torch-Bearer is 
one worthy to lead other girls—a 
chance to direct them in nature 
study. Many photographs are taken, 
and there is friendly rivalry in that 
for honor; and the selection of the 
place for the camp-fire is always 
exciting. 
cour ‘ The Wood-Gatherers perform 
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ously, like children at play. But 
the Fire-Makers are always more 
or less serious, for the starting of a 
camp-fire has a deep significance. 


THE PRACTICAL THINGS—AN IMPORTANT FACTOR The preparation of the meal is 





of importance. Bacon fried over the fire, 
with bread and butter and a leaf of lettuce, 
makes a delicious sandwich. And the rivalry 
in making these is very earnest, because honors 
may be won. Then, when they have eaten, 


the camp-fire becomes the council fire; and it 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE 
The Guardian of the Fire elevates the 


is a very great occasion when it can be pro- 
longed after nightfall. Some of the girls 
recite poetry, maybe original verse. The 
imaginative ones fall easily into the rhythm of 
‘“‘ Hiawatha.””’ They sing songs, especially 
the beautiful words of “Fiona Macleod,” 
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Wood-Bearer to the rank of Fire-Maker 


who was really William Sharp, which have 
been set to music for a morning and eve- 
ning hymn of the Camp-Fire Girls : 
“ Lay me to sleep in sheltering flame, 

O Master of the Hidden Fire; 


Wash pure my heart, and cleanse for me 
My soul’s desire. 


In flame of sunrise bathe my mind, 

O Master of the Hidden Fire, 

That, when I wake, clear-eyed may be 

My soul's desire.” 

But some of the most successful camp-fires 
have been held indoors in the winter time, 
with candles taking the place of the blazing 
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sticks. A woman in 
New York started a 
very successful group 
about three candles, 
which she named 
“Work,” “ Health,” 
and “Love,” and 
those are the things 
the Camp-Fire Girls 
stand for. Many a girl 
in this group was as- 
tonished to find out 
how many honor cred- 
its she deserved with- 
out being conscious of 
it—credits for cook- 
ing, for making a 
dress for herself, for 
helping mother, for 
taking care of younger 
brothers and sisters, 
for earning wages in 
the factory or the 
store. 

This is one of the 
very best things about 
the Camp-Fire Girls’ 
organization. It al- 
ways gives credit for 
the valuable things 
that have been done 
and stimulates its 
members to earn still 
greater honors. 

There is one excel- 
lent thing in favor of 
the indoor camp-fire. 
It interests the moth- 
ers and encourages 
them to become active 
helpers. It is very 
much easier for them 
to understand the Camp-Fire idea when they 
can be a part of a council than when they 
merely hear about it. 

In many ways the mothers can lead the 
girls. Supposing there are twelve girls in a 
group. Three, six, or more of their mothers 
get together and plan what each can best 
give to the girls. One mother excels the rest 
in cooking, another is good at marketing and 
keeping of accounts, another has the best 
way of taking care of her house, another is 
expert in sewing—each one can give the best 
she has to these girls. By keeping this up 
for years, each girl will have all the good ways 
of doing things that all these mothers have 
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learned through expe 
rience. Going to the 
different homes wil! 
teach the girls many 
things simply through 
observation. No labo- 
ratories in our schools 
could compare with 
these homes. 

If you are eager for 
bald facts, know thai 
the Camp-Fire Circl 
is an organization of 
girls between the ages 
of ten and twenty. 
Some idea of the de 
mand for it is shown 
by the fact that in one 
Western State eight 
thousand girls were 
ready to be organized 
before the plans were 
completed. These 
plans have been in 
process of develop- 
ment for more than a 
year, and since Sep- 
tember 27, 1911, a 
committee, of which 
Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick is chairman, 
met at least once a 
week. Among the 
members of this com- 
mittee are Miss Mabel 
Cratty, at the head of 
the National Board of 
the Young Women’s 
Christian Association ; 
Dr. Anna Brown, in 
charge of the physical 
work throughout the 
country ; Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, who 
started and carried on the work of the Man- 
hattan Trade School for years ; Miss Elizabeth 
Dodge, and others. 

Before presenting the Camp-Fire Girls 
idea to the public Dr. Gulick insisted that 
$1,000 a month must be assured for six 
months to finance the work. This money 
was raised, and there has been an additional 
gift of $500 a month for three years. A 
National headquarters has been established 
at 118 East 28th Street, New York City, 
under the charge of an able woman secretary, 
who has given up a career in another field 
because she believes she sees in the Camp- 
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Fire Girls a way of serving beyond anything 
of which she ever dreamed. 

The plan was tested last summer at the 
camp of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at Altamont, under the direction of 
Miss Friedman, who found that the evening 
gathering around the council fire was the most 
perfect time for talk with girls. The ease 
with which ordinarily homely activities were 
made attractive and interesting to girls was 
really astonishing. 

There is not only a great demand for this 
organization, but a great need for it. One of 
the directors of the Child Welfare Exhibit in 
New York made a tabulated list of the organ- 
ized work for boys and girls. She found that 
twenty times as much is being done for boys 
as for girls. 

We give our boys a chance to rehearse the 
old instinct of combat in their athletic feats 
and games. We insist that it is necessary 
that they should go through these stages of 
development or miss being men. 

It is just as necessary that we should do 
the same thing for the girls; that we should 
provide for them an opportunity to develop 
the racial instincts by rehearsing the history 
of racial life. Women love to do the things 
they do well. The reason a woman dislikes 
housework is because she has let it master 
her, let it become humdrum ; she has’let the 
spirit of discovery and romance go out of it. 
Instead of making her mind bend to this she 
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has gone into other things and let the home 
go. The girls of this generation must have a 
chance to learn the household tasks of cooking 
and sewing and care of the babies in the same 
spirit in which the boys rehearse the life and 
activities of men. Girls cannot grow to com- 
plete womanhood without these experiences. 

Boys receive honors and medals for doing 
manly things. We must give our girls honors 
and medals for doing womanly things. In 
the plan of the Girls’ Camp-Fires, it will be 
provided that the girl who trims a hat and 
does it well will receive an honor for it. A 
Camp-Fire Girl may learn how to care for 
hardwood floors, or describe and select six 
cuts of meat, or make ten standard soups— 
five meat soups and five vegetable soups—or 
make a useful household invention, or enter- 
tain three or more children for two hours a 
week for two months, or learn five folk- 
stories and tell them in an entertaining way 
to children in her neighborhood. For doing 
any one of a number of such things a Camp- 
Fire Girl will receive an honor. Besides, each 
of these represents a definite achievement. 
There are upwards of two hundred of such 
definite pieces of work for which the Camp- 
Fire Girls will receive distinction and honors 
of various sorts. 

The Camp-Fire Girls follow the principle 
discovered by the wise German—his name 
was Grosse—who discovered the real mean- 
ing and value of play. 
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THE FIGHT FOR 
CLEAN MILK 


BY CONSTANCE D. LEUPP 
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BACILLI MESENTERIC! 


WO million quarts of milk are shipped 
into New York City every day. One 
hundred thousand of those who drink 

it are babies. ‘The milk comes from forty- 
four thousand dairy farms scattered through 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and even 
Ohio. 

A large proportion of the two million quarts 
travels thirty-six hours before it lands on the 
front doorstep of the consumer. ‘The situ- 
ation in New York is duplicated in less acute 
degree in every city in the United States. 

Milk is at once the most important article 
of food in the dietary, and by far the most 
contaminable. One of the largest and most 
important tasks that looms before the health 
department of every city, therefore, is to get 
the milk from the country cows into the 
stomachs of the city babies in a reasonable 
state of cleanliness. 

Although this is not exclusively a baby 
question, when all is said and done, the 
problem which confronts the health depart- 
ments to-day is pre-eminently a problem of 
fighting for baby lives—the lives of the babies 
of the poor. In the United States every 
year one-third of all the children that are 
born die before they reach their fifth year ; 
and for this terrible waste of human material 
impure milk is largely accountable. 

“When a few cases of cholera find their 


way into our ports,” says Nathan Straus, 
19V 


spe 





“there is a great outburst of public excite 
ment, and money is lavishly spent to ward 
off the danger. Yet there is eminent author- 
ity for the statement that there are more 
deaths from the preventable diseases of chil- 
dren occurring each year in any city in this 
country than the total number of deaths 
caused by Asiatic cholera in the same city 
from the first visitation of that disease to the 
last ” (over seventy-five years). 

Nearly seventy years ago Robert Hartley 
made the first dramatic disclosure of the 
relation between dirty milk and the excessive 
baby death rate. It was this disclosure 
which started the famous campaign against 
‘‘ swill milk,” echoes of which are familiar to 
the younger generation in “ The Honorable 
Peter Stirling.” 

It is a far cry from this agitation to the 
movements of the present day inaugurated 
by Nathan Straus in New York and Dr. Goler 
in Rochester. The earlier campaign was 
characterized by newspaper witticisms based 
on the farmer’s most valuable friend, “‘ the 
cow with the tin tail ” (the watering-pot), and 
fictitious reports of a rise in the price of milk 
as coincident with a boom in the chalk market. 
It was war upon the grosser aspects of delib- 
erate dishonesty and greed on the part of 
dairyman and dealer. To-day the practices of 
doctoring milk with preservatives and adulter- 
ating it with water are practically unknown. 
We are now fighting ignorance, shortsighted- 
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ness, and sloth ; though the issue is less clearly 
defined, it is none the less vital. 

“It was epidemics, not epigrams, that 
caused the municipalization of the main 
sources of our. water supply,” said Dr. F. 


Lawson Dodd, speaking of English condi- 
tions; and a similar motive actuated Nathan 
Straus when he opened his pioneer milk depots 


in New York City in 1894. Various chari- 
table organizations all over the country have 
followed his lead, and now the congested dis- 
trict of nearly every large city has its stations 
for dispensing pure milk, and with the milk 
the even more valuable services of- a nurse. 
New York City last summer had ninety-five 
such stations under the auspices of private 
societies and the Department of Health. 

But it was Dr. Goler in his official capacity 
as health officer of Rochester who first 
grasped the problem in its entirety. Over 
and above the bitter discussion in regard to 
the relative merits of pasteurization, the 
accuracy of the tuberculin test of cattle, and 
the susceptibility of human beings to the 
bovine form of the disease, Dr. Goler fixed 
his attention firmly on the high death rate of 
Rochester babies in hot weather, and realized 
that, whatever side he took in the discussions, 
a reduction in those figures was the only 
certain index of the value of his opinion. He 
began with an investigation of the dairy farms 
supplying the city ; this revealed very bad con- 
ditions, so he set his inspectors to work, not 
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to antagonize but to educate the farmers by 
instructing them in inexpensive methods of 
improving herds and stables. Meanwhile, as 
the only means of obtaining immediate re- 
sults, he made a contract with one of the 
best dairymen and opened two municipal 
milk stations. ‘The nurses in charge of the 
stations distributed broadcast simple pam- 
phlets printed in four languages giving direc- 
tions on the care of the baby and the care of 
the milk in the home. 

For the first few years all milk dispensed 
by the municipal stations was pasteurized, 
but as the farmers learned their lesson—for 
the Health Department made the contract 
with a series of dairymen in rotation—Dr. 
Goler determined to dispense with pasteuriza- 
tion and to supply only clean raw milk. 

By this time his work was being watched 
with close attention by all who were interested 
in the subject, not only in this country but in 
Europe. The change to raw milk was an 
experiment, and his critics predicted failure ; 
but the death rate dropped even lower 

Coincident with the change from pasteur- 
ized to raw milk the central station was 
moved out to the supply farm, so that a strict 
watch could be kept on the whole process of 
production. ‘The nurse in charge directed 
the bottling and sterilizing of receptacles, 
which took place in tents. She herself lived 
in another tent that summer, guarded by the 


farmer’s dogs. 
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‘The two-month campaign in baby-saving 
cost Rochester a little over one thousand 
dollars. ‘To-day it is not only the poor but 
the whoie city which patronizes the municipal 
milk depots. Look at the figures below and 
you will see why : 

DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR 


AND FROM ONE TO FIVE YEARS FROM ALL 
CAUSES BEFORE AND AFTER DR. GOLER’S WORK 
BEFORE 
1887—1896. 
July. August. 


1,010 808 
1,21 2 " 267 
1,222. 1,075 
AFTER 
1897—1906. 
July.. August. 


Under one 413 478 
One to five.... 127 125 


540 603 1,143 
If Dr. Goler had been a mathematician 
instead of “* America’s best health officer,’’ he 
could not have made a more dramatic effect 
with his figures ; for, in spite of a twenty per 
cent increase in the size of Rochester, he cut 
that summer loss of baby lives clean in two! 
Yet in the face of his own unparalleled 
record this voracious reformer actually says : 


Age of children. 
Under one 
One to five.... 


2,297 
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25 May 


“Did you ever stop to consider what a 
confession of failure a milk station is, any- 
way? It means neither more nor less than 
an inability on the part of the Department of 
Health to control the corner grocer.” 

Rochester’s milk stations were meant io 
meet a temporary need ; they have been coi- 
tinued simply because Rochester still neecs 
them. But Dr. Goler’s efforts are not con- 
fined to the milk stations ; they .are trained, 
full upon the long, weary process of general 
education—the education of everybody con- 
cerned, beginning with the dairy farmer, and 
by no means omitting the family of the con- 
sumer. 

Other cities have come to realize that 
milk. stations, while valuable, are not suffi- 
cient—that just so long as the bulk of the 
milk coming into any city is high in bacteria 
count and dirty,’ the city’s death rate will 
number a large proportion of preventable 
loss. So the other cities have gone about 
their battle in characteristic style. 

A Chicago ordinance passed in 1909 


1 It is estimated that one thousand pounds of manure 
comes into New York daily in solution in her 2,000,100 
quarts. 
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gives the dairymen 

who supply that city 

five years in which to 

eradicate tuberculo- 

sis from their herds, 

and requires miean- 

while that all milk 

coming into the city 

from untested herds 

shall be pasteurized. 

Enemies of this ordi- 

nance have passed a 

State law barring all 

cities from enforcing 

such an ordinance ; 

the validity of this law 

will doubtless be chal- 

lenged in the courts. 

Thus Chicago has 

committed _ herself 

temporarily to the A TRIBUTE TO 
camp of the conservatives, but by implication 
to that of the radicals in the dissension over 
pasteurization. For the conservatives believe 


that to pasteurize milk is the only way to make 
it perfectly safe, while the radicals, like Dr. 
Goler, contend that all cities should aspire to 
have a milk supply so clean that it shall need 


no pasteurization." 

It is well to state here parenthetically that, 
notwithstanding the ignorant and_ vicious 
attacks which have been directed against Mr. 
Straus, the milk distributed at his stations is 
unsurpassed in excellence in New York City 
to-day, since it is of the highest grade to 
begin with, and is pasteurized only as an extra 
precaution. Whether that extra precaution 
is necessary, whether it does not detract in 
some measure from the nutritive value and 
digestibility of the milk, and whether his 
system does not tend to discourage mothers 
from nursing their babies, these are the only 
legitimate points of contention. 

Chicago has an extra hard fight before her 
because meanwhile Wisconsin is having a 
State-wide house-cleaning ; no tuberculous 
cows are allowed at all in Wisconsin, so that 
herds are being tested and diseased animals 
are being shipped out of the State as fast as 
possible. Many of them are sold in Illinois. 


' The argument is that pasteurization obscures the more 
important issue and lulls a community into a feeling of 
false security ; for, while the process when properly per- 
formed indisputably destroys most of the harmful disease 
germs, it also destroys the lactic acid bacteria, and when 
milk is once reduced to the condition in which it does not 
sour but merely rots, its natural safeguard is removed and 
the sale of very stale and dirty milk is facilitated. It 
was doubtless an explanation of these facts that made 
the historic small boy declare that he would sooner any 
day eat a menagerie than a graveyard. 
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So far the clean milk 
interests of Cook 
County that are alive 
to this state of affairs 
have been unable to 
pass their bill provid- 
ing for a State quar- 
antine. 

Another Chicago 
contribution is the 
* factor of safety ” in 
regard to milk-born 
diseases. When cases 
of scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, or typhoid are 
reported to the Board 
of Health, they are 
at once registered 
against the milk 
dealer who supplies 
the household. Each 
of the large milk dealers is allowed to have 
a certain number of milk-born diseases 
registered against him before his milk is sus- 
pected. This is his factor of safety, and is 
carefully computed, like an actuarial risk, 
from the number of his patrons and the 
relative proportion of cases of the disease in 
question which are commonly contracted 
from all causes other than milk. Thus among 
the patrons of a dealer whose factor is four, 
four cases of diphtheria may appear and 
cause him no concern; but a fifth case 
promptly precipitates an inspection all along 
the route, on the theory that the fifth case is 
the first milk-born case. This method is 
ingenious and accurate ; similar systems less 
mathematically exact are in use in other 
cities. Dr. Evans, however, Chicago’s re- 
cently resigned Health Commissioner, who 
inaugurated it, is so impressed with the diffi- 
culty of the milk problem that he considers it 
cannot be solved so long as the cow and the 
consumer remain miles apart. He therefore 
advocates installing milch cows in the city. 
This bringing of the mountain to Mohammed 
presents so many new difficulties to the 
“ swat that fly ’ campaigners and those who 
are working for relief of city congestion that 
it has not been seriously championed; other 
experts in municipal problems are a long way 
from being convinced that all less fantastic 
methods have been exhausted. 

Boston has been concentrating her ener- 
gies especially on a fight against the “ dip 
can.” A recent Massachusetts law prohibit- 
ing the sale of loose (unbottled) milk has 
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been declared unconstitutional ; but the anti- 
dip-canners have not yet exhausted their 
ammunition. . Unfortunately, Boston has 
adopted a permissive bacteriological count of 
500,000 per CC, which is much too low a 
standard, and other Massachusetts cities have 
followed her lead." 

Philadelphia is the latest city to begin the 
clean milk fight. A commission of six lead- 
ing physicians was appointed by the Mayor 
two years ago to look into the sources of 
the city’s milk supply, which had been under 
no rigid supervision up to that time. The 
medizeval conditions which the investigation 
brought to light are published in full in their 
report, together with their recommendations. 
Philadelphia held last spring the first great 
educational milk show, and presumptively 
she will soon be among the leading cities in 
the fight. 

The Certified Milk Movement fathered by 
Dr. Coit, of Newark, has resulted in a lim- 
ited supply of carefully guarded, constantly 
tested, indisputably pure milk for New York 
City; the movement has spread, and now 
practically all Eastern cities have such a 
supply. 

Mrs. Charlotte Ware started the ball rolling 
in Boston by insisting that the authorities 
establish a standard recognizing the work of 
the Wareland Dairy, and for a year this 
dairy supplied all of Boston’s certified milk. 
In connection with the Wareland farm is a 
summer school; for six weeks the students 
—college men and women who are preparing 
for work in pediatrics, medical social service, 
food inspection, home economics, etc.—at- 
tend lectures and learn by practice the details 
of clean milk production. 

As the fact has gained general recognition 
that this most important industry is singularly 
undeveloped in the United States, men and 
women of trained intelligence and business 
ability have enthusiastically undertaken it, 
either at the point of production or distribu- 
tion, as amateurs and philanthropists. Of 


1While most large cities today cannot boast that all 
their milk comes up to Boston’s minimum standard of 
cleanliness, the unfortunate feature of establishing such a 
standard is that it stops far short of victory, and serves to 
mislead the layman into thinking that he gets milk of a 


roger grade. Guaranteed and certified milk in New 
York City contains less than 30,000 bacteria per CC at’the 
time of delivery to the consumer. Professor von Behring 
has declared that a standard less exacting than 1,000 per CC 
is unfit for babies—but this represents an almost unattain- 
able ideal. If to the layman even the best of these stand- 
ards sounds unclean, he must bear in mind that a large 
proportion of the bacteria is harmless, even friendly— 
the “phagocytes” of Metchnikoff. Chief among these 
are the lactic acid germs, the ncy which causes milk to 
sour, and, according to Metchnikoff, arrests putrefaction in 
the human system. 
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such are Mr. Straus and Mrs. Ware. Scat- 
tered throughout the country are model dairy 
farms producing high-grade milk. ‘They are 
pleasant and interesting places to visit. Here 
at five in the afternoon you may see long 
lines of sleek, well-groomed cows standing in 
their cement-floored, perfectly drained sheds 
The walls and ceilings are spotless from con- 
stant applications of whitewash, ventilation is 
scientifically arranged, doors and windows are 
screened against the flies. Here the white- 
clad, smooth-shaven milkers do their work 
with scrubbed and manicured hands. You 
will note that all these men are studiously 
low-voiced and gentle in movement; for a 
cow, notwithstanding her outward placidity, 
is the most sensitive creature on earth, and 
there is an old superstition that if you speak 
roughly to your cow she will earn no money 
for you that day. 

As each pail is filled it is carried directly 
into the milk-house; not into the bottling- 
room, for in that sterilized sanctum nobody 
except the bottler is admitted, but into the 
room above, where the pails are emptied into 
the strainer of a huge receptacle. From the 
base of this receptacle it flows over the radi- 
ator in the bottling-room, which reduces it at 
once to the required temperature, thence into 
the mechanical bottler. The white-clad 
attendant places a tray containing several 
dozen empty bottles underneath, presses a 
lever, and, presto! they are full and not a 
drop spilled. He caps the bottles with 
another twist of the lever, sprays the whole 
with a hose, picks up the load and pushes it 
through the horizontal dumb-waiter, where 
another attendant receives it in the packing- 
room. ‘The second man clamps a metal 
cover over the pasteboard caps and packs the 
bottles in ice. Less than half an hour is 
consumed in the milking of each cow, the 
straining, chilling, bottling, and storing of her 
product. 

Next the proprietor shows you the labora- 
tory where the tests are made, the ice-plant 
and the steam-room where the bottles, after 
being washed by hand, are sterilized along 
with the removable portions of the bottling- 
room apparatus. 

Nothing could be more satisfying than 
the clocklike accuracy of the work, nor 
more appetizing than its immaculate per- 
fection. 

But you realize at once why you pay for 
this milk double the price you pay for the 
product of the old-fashioned farm. 
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THE SLEUTH OF THE MILK BOTTLE 


And thus you come at last to the crux of 
the whole matter. Here is practically per- 
fect milk; it brings fifteen to twenty-five 
cents a quart. But it is as unattainable as 
the moon to those multitudes who raised the 
outcry a short time ago when ordinary milk 
went up from eight to nine cents a quart. 
The poor of the city need clean milk, but 
they cannot pay fancy prices. Obviously the 
thing needed was a body of disinterested 


people with capital to go into the milk busi- 
ness, and, by practicing every reasonable 
economy as well as every reasonable safe- 
guard, to demonstrate at what price a sound, 
clean milk could be put on the city market. 
It remained for the New York Milk Commit- 
tee and the New York Dairy Demonstration 
Company, working together, to try this inter- 
esting experiment. 

The New York Milk Committee, itself 
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originally an outgrowth of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, has for 
several years conducted a few milk stations 
in the congested quarters of the city. Thirty 
stations in all were in existence when the 
Committee began its extensive operations last 
spring. ‘Taking these stations into account, 
the Committee made a careful canvass of 
Manhattan Island, drew up a map, and decided 
that sixty more stations—just double the num- 
ber already in operation—were required to 
reach all needy sections, and that $300,000 
would be required to equip and operate them 
through the summer. A sub-committee on 
the Reduction of Infant Mortality was organ- 
ized, with Mrs. Borden Harriman at the finan- 
cial helm, and, its wagon hitched firmly to a 
star, set about raising the immense sum. Sub- 
scriptions came in rapidly ; twenty-seven sta- 
tions were opened the first of May (‘ the 
House with the Blue Front ” is the way each 
is known in its neighborhood), and a new one 
was opened every time enough money was 
received. Nurses from the stations go into 
the homes of the customers and teach the care 
of the milk and the baby ; the result has been 
what was anticipated—the baby death rate has 
dropped as it dropped in Rochester, although 
not, of course, in the same wonderful pro- 
portion. Here are the figures showing deaths 
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of babies from diarrhoeal diseases in 1910 
and 1911: 
1910. 1911. 
124 140 
96 163 
130 235 
164 193 
179 226 
385 226 
1,345 653 
cea Se 849 
September....... 638 547 
479 327 
November 197 150 
December 120 144 


4,807 3,853 


Note that the 1911 rate was constantly 
higher than the 1910 rate until the stations 
were opened at the end of May. ‘The hope of 
the Committee was that when they had thor- 
oughly demonstrated the value of their work, 
measured in terms of tangible results, the 
Department of Health would take it over; 


_and this is what actually happened. 


The New York Dairy Demonstration Com- 
pany held last summer the contract for sup- 
plying all the Houses with the Blue Front. 
This is a stock company organized under the 
auspices of the Milk Committee, and is com- 
posed of a body of public-spirited men and 
women interested in clean milk from a humane 
standpoint. The object of the company is 








simply to discover the minimum price at 
which clean milk can be put on the New 
York market with profit to the dealer. 

In order to make the test a fair one, 
the company selected as its seat of oper- 
ations the town of Homer, in the heart 
of the greatest dairy district in the State, 
three hundred and fifty miles from New 
York, in the outer freight zone * and in 
a community where there are plenty of 
other creameries and a competing market 
in Syracuse. It produces milk which is 
unexcelled even by the guaranteed and 
certified dairies, at prices far below theirs 
—and é is making money. 

How is it done? 

In the first place, the company has at 
its head Dr. Charles E. North, a physician 
who has been experimenting with the milk 
problem for ten years. Owing to the fact 
that he is attacking the question from the 
_ ! The country which supplies New York is divided 
into three freight zones—concentric arcs drawn 
about the city, each having a different freight rate 
for milk. The charges are twenty-six, twenty-nine, 
and thirty-two cents for forty-quart cans ; for bottled 


milk a slightly higher rate is charged ; shippers from 
the outer zone pay one and one-tenth cents a quart, 
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or at the rate of forty-four cents as against thirty- 
two cents for milk in cans. 
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SPECIAL PASTEURIZED MILK FOR DELICATE BABIES 


financial standpoint, Dr. North has not fallen 
into the snare which lies inevitably in the path 


of the philanthropic dairy farmer—that of run- 
ning to expensive extremes. His first impor- 
tant discovery was that, notwithstanding all 
prevalent theories to the contrary, bacteria in 
milk do not increase appreciably during the 
first three hours, and therefore the parapher- 
nalia of the bottling and sterilizing plant can be 
established at the creamery instead of at the 
farms, thus avoiding expensive duplication. 
This plan will work only if the creamery can 
be sure of getting milk delivered clean. Dr. 
North decided that the most effective way of 
turning an old-fashioned farmer into a sani- 
tary expert was to pay him a premium for 
results; this will induce him to co-operate 
intelligently with new methods instead of 
stubbornly resisting them. 

So, in a community where the wholesale 
market price was two cents a quart, he struck 
a bargain with three farmers. First he stipu- 
lated that they should use only the pails and 
cans with which he supplied them, sterilized 
and sealed at the creamery; next he offered 
them a premium of a half-cent a quart for 
having their herds tuberculin-tested, a quarter- 
cent for clean hands, and a quarter-cent for a 
bacteria count of under ten thousand per CC. 

That was worth while. The farmers 


resigned themselves the more cheerfully to 
the tuberculin test since the State pays a 
bounty of fifty to eighty per cent of the value 
of all diseased cattle which are slaughtered. 
The third stipulation proved to hang in some 
mysterious way upon the second. At least the 
farmer who had never seen a germ, and conse- 
quently was superior to a belief in them, found 
to his intense surprise that unwashed hands 
meant a jump in that figure opposite his name 
posted on the creamery door so that all who 
ran might read. Even when the inspector 
had not been within ten miles on the day 
that Bill unharnessed the horse and then 
drove in the cows and milked them without 
the formality of an interview with the back- 
yard pump, that mysterious figure jumped 
to three times its normal size. So in short 
season every farmer was keeping a. strict 
watch on the hands of his own “help” in 
order not to jeopardize the premium, and the 
bacteria counts from all the farms averaged 
about eight to nine thousand per CC. 

Then Dr. North was puzzled as to how to 
get it still lower. ‘We kin get it lower,” 
said the farmers, slyly, ‘‘ but what’s the use ?” 
So, to make it worth while, Dr. North offered 
a further premium of a quarter-cent a quart 
for the lowest bacteria count for the month ; 
and he further stipulated that this premium 
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should be divided in two—one half to go to 
the owner of the cows, the other half to be 
divided among the milkers. 

Now began a heated rivalry and a greatly 
increased interest in those figures on the 
creamery door. A few farmers “ hogged ” 
the top line, but every now and then a new 
man broke in. One man, who had been the 
booby all winter, suddenly rose to the top 
line the first of June; it developed that his 
men had not at first understood about their 
share in the prize. That month the extra 
premium amounted to thirty-six dollars— 
meaning eighteen dollars divided among three 
milkers. On another occasion a farmer who 
had always had a good record suddenly 
jumped in count at one milking. It turned 
out on investigation that he had miscalculated 
on the number of milk-cans he needed and had 
borrowed some extra ones from a neighbor. 

Fifteen farms now supply the Dairy 
Demonstration Company with milk, and it 
is all handled at one creamery. The most 
remote farm is seven miles away. Some of 
the farmers have ice-houses, some buy ice 
every day at the creamery when they make 
their delivery and call for their pails, some 
use no ice at all, but drive the fresh milk in 
twice a day. Dr. North’s records since the 
Dairy Demonstration Company began work 
last November triumphantly vindicate his 
theory that clean milk can be taken from 
healthy cattle even in dirty stables by the use 
of sterile cans with small openings and reason- 
able care on the part of the milkers. 

As for cost, since the officers of the company 
donate their services, they have no overhead 
charges. ‘This is the one advantage which 
the Dairy Demonstration Company has over 
the commercial milk-dealer. On the other 
hand, Dr. North estimates that his creamery 
cost is double the regular creamery cost of 


the commercial milkman, and his premium 
payments add another item of expense. 

The cost of delivery of a ten-cent milk i» 
private houses would, because of the greater 
distance between customers, add an extra 
item over the delivery of eight-cent milk. 
One-half a cent a quart would cover th’s 
item, so that on these figures Dr. North 
bases his contention that any of the big dea/- 
ers in New York to-day could, by the use of 
his methods, sell milk as pure as the fancy- 
priced certified variety at two cents above tie 
current price of the regular variely and make 
a reasonable profit on it. 

To create a market for that milk, how- 
ever, so that it may not be thrown back on 
the dealer’s hands as a dead loss, the general 
public will have to co-operate by an intel- 
ligent understanding of the subject. The 
importance of the company’s work was con- 
cretely illustrated in July, when samples of 
grocery store milk on sale in the city were 
examined by the Milk Committee, and 
proved to contain eighty million bacteria per 
CC. The Department of Health inspects 
this milk, of course. But twenty-four city 
inspectors for thirteen thousand groceries is 
not enough, any more than mere inspection is 
enough, however complete it may be. ‘To 
drink dirty milk is considerably more dis- 
agreeable than to talk about it, and those 
citizens who are willing, because they are able, 
to pay fancy prices to insure the safety of 
their own children, and intrust the rest to 
the Department of Health, are paradoxically 
undermining the work of that department. 
Safeguards about the public health must stand 
or fall according to popular demand. 

Liberal appropriations for and vigilant work 
by the Department of Health, met by intelli- 
gent exactions from the community, are essen- 
tial factors of a clean city milk supply. 
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THEY WOULD WALK HOME FRCM VESPERS THROUGH THE LOVELY BRETON TWILIGHT 


PLAYTHINGS OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


BY JULIA ROSS LOW 


WITH DRAWINGS BY WLADYSLAW T. BENDA 


HE cliffs of Rotheneuf stand like a attack upon her ancient enemy, who stands 
fortress between the land and the _ like a patient sentinel, calm and strong. 
fierce onslaughts of the sea. ‘They On these cliffs stood the little one-roomed 

have grown gray and old in constant warfare, hut that Jean-Marie shared with several pigs, 
and the deep rifts, the caverns, and the some poultry, and a small black and white 
tagged surface of the rocks show where the dog. He was strong, handsome fellow, who 
sea has achieved a partial victory. For cen- loved to dance and sing. He laughed very 
turies they have stood facing each other— frequently, but had little to say for himself. 
one in obstinate defense, the other throw- Ile was industrious, but quite, quite stupid. 
ing itself in unbridled rage upon its stubborn In one corner of his hut was a cupboard 
foe. ’ containing a black velvet waistcoat, a broad- 
Sometimes for weeks the sea, of a green- brimmed hat with a gold cord and tassel, and 
ness like a flashing emerald, rises and falls a fine red silk neckerchief, all kept sacred for 
with gentle tides, and ripples against the foot _ the frequent religious festivals which are also 
of the great cliffs like a purring cat. But times of social gayety for the Breton peasants 
she is only gathering strength for a fresh and villagers. ‘These treasures were kept 
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carefully locked up, for it would take a. long 
time to earn enough money to replace them 
if they were stolen. Around his hut were a 
few acres of thin, poor ground, from which 
he painfully extracted a meager living. It is 
needless to say that he was not regarded as 
a good match by the girls of Rotheneuf and 
Paramé. 

¥vonne was a healthy, hard-working girl 
who owned a large farm about midway be- 
tween St. Malo and Dinan, and it was an 
open secret that she regarded Jean-Marie 
with favor. He had only to say the word, 
and he became master of a good holding and 
husband of one of the best and most efficient 
girls in the whole country. But Jean-Marie 
did not say the word. He occasionally went 
to see Yvonne on a Sunday, when they would 
walk home from vespers through the lovely 
Breton twilight, but he was silent. Never- 
theless, she, in common with her neighbors, 
believed their ultimate marriage a foregone 
conclusion, and was quietly happy. At the 


time of our story she was almost twenty-five 
years old, and had refused most of the mar- 
riageable young men of her own neighborhood. 
In the meantime she went her peaceful way, 
busy with her poultry, the gathering of crops, 


her household and religious duties, while the 
balance at her banker’s grew, and the trim, 
well-kept farm constantly increased in value. 

Had Yvonne lived nearer Jean-Marie, she 
would have known why he did not speak, 
and perhaps she would have been able to 
forget him. But he had become a habit. 
She knew that he was dull, but felt that she 
had wit enough for both. 

In the village of Paramé was a dark, 
untidy wine-shop, which, in spite of dirt and 
gloom, did a thriving business, and it was all 
because of Anne, the daughter of the owner. 

Anne was bewitching. She was the prettiest 
girl in the whole country. She had the red- 
dest cheeks, the blackest hair, the sauciest 
nose, the whitest teeth, the trimmest figure, 
and the gayest laugh. During the day Anne 
spent most of the time leaning upon her elbows 
at the window that looked upon the street, 
exchanging coquettish glances and repartee 
with her admirers. Any number of blue- 
coated, red-trousered soldiers followed in her 
train, and in the evening they, as well as 
many young Frenchmen from the summer 
hotels, filled her father’s wine-shop. ‘The 
fat, untidy old déditant, the air heavy with 
odors of stale liquor and cheap tobacco, the 
dirty floors and tables, the windows through 
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which the daylight could scarcely penetrate, 
were insufficient to cool the enthusiasm of 
the evening visitors. Anne was very liberal 
with her favors to her father’s customers, 
She was his most valuable asset, and, owing 
to her charm, he disposed of his cheap sour 
wine as readily as if it were of ancient 
vintage. 

It was at the feet of this twenty-year-old 
Circe that Jean-Marie had laid his honest 
heart. Anne liked Jean, but she had no 
fancy for his miserable, weather-beaten hut. 
When the soldiers were busy and the tourists 
gone, it was pleasant enough to have the 
good-natured fellow dancing attendance, even 
if his contributions to the family income 
amounted to very little. It was a long dis- 
tance to Yvonne’s farm, but Paramé was 
near, and there were few days when Jean- 
Marie did not find time to walk across the 
wind-swept downs to Anne’s home. A 
word, a smile, very rarely a kiss, were his 
reward. 

Then Henri—half Italian, half French— 
appeared in Paramé. He was a_ small, 
slight man about thirty years old, very quick 
in speech and movement, and with smooth, 
oily hair and a waxed mustache turned up 
at the ends. His eyes were small and 
shining, his teeth white and sharp. Unlike 
Jean-Marie, he spoke much and _ laughed 
little. He had been valet to an English- 
man, waiter in a Paris restaurant, and had 
served in some capacity in the family of a 
rich American. Now he was a croupier in 
the Casino, where he raked in the francs 
rapidly and skillfully. It was most amusing 
to see them disappear. There was a good 
deal of reserve under an apparent frankness, 
and there were several gaps in the story of 
his past that were never filled up. 

His gayety, his assurance, the little mystery 
that enveloped him, his adventurous life, com- 
bined to make him an object of interest to 
the village girls. He did not join the train 
of Anne’s admirers, and made no secret of 
the fact that he did not like her father’s wine. 
Indeed, he was far too busy evenings to 
make one of the group that filled the wine- 
shop. Once in a while he would carelessly 
lean over the window-seat and whisper a 
little compliment that made her laugh and 
give hima playful push. He spent his money 
freely, and once gave Anne a silver locket; 
but as he gave Rose Beaumanoir a silver 
chain at the same time, the gifts had little 
meaning. 
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It was at the pardon of Notre-Dame-de- 
Bon-Secours at Guingamp that Yvonne first 
learned how matters stood between Jean- 
Marie and Anne. 

A chauffeur whose employer had run over 
to England for a week invited Anne and 
Henri to go to Guingamp with him en auto- 
mobile. Henri went for the express pur- 
pose of meeting Yvonne. He had heard of 
her comfortable farm and of the many silver 
francs she had laid up in the bank. He was 
fully determined to win her, and was confident 
of success. Anne was invited pour passer le 
temps, and was full of delight over her first 
ride in a motor car. 

No one invited poor Jean-Marie, but he 
doggedly tramped the whole distance over 
the dusty roads, with his velvet waistcoat 
and red silk neckerchief tied up in a little 
bundle. It was a long, long journey, but 
was as nothing for Jean-Marie, inured as he 
was to hardship and spurred on by jealousy. 
He arrived in plenty of time for the religious 
services, but the automobile party arrived 
only in time for the dance, which took place 
in a large barn on the outskirts of the town. 
There the two girls met for the first time, 
and Yvonne knew at once that she had no 
chance near Anne. Yvonne was good-look- 
ing, but serious. She wore a snowy coif on 
her smooth dark braids, a snowy kerchief 
over her plain blue gown. Her face and 
hands were deeply tanned, but her cheeks 
were as red as the rose at her bosom. Her 
figure was strong and square, and she prac- 
ticed no beguilements—indeed she knew none. 

Anne had long ago discarded the coif. 
On her elaborately arranged hair rested a 
large pink hat, for which she had paid ten 
francs in St. Malo. She was attired in a 
coquettish pink frock, with touches of black 
velvet that matched her eyes, and on her 
feet were openwork stockings and high- 
heeled shoes. 

Then the trouble began. 
only for Yvonne. She saw no one but Jean- 
Marie. He was blind and deaf to every one 
but Anne; and Anne, piqued at Henri’s 
neglect, showered smiles and glances upon 
all men impartially. 

Yvonne was very grave and silent when 
she danced with Jean-Marie, which happened 
only once. She made no attempt to distract 
his attention. His eyes followed Anne’s 
every movement. 

Henri danced with Yvonne so much as to 
create remark, and more than one old woman 


Henri had eyes 
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nodded her wise head and said that Yvonne 
was quickly consoling herself for Jean-Marie’s 
defection. Yvonne knew that it was not a 
defection—that Jean-Marie had never been 
hers. She had given her heart irretrievably, 


but quite unasked. She wondered what 
Anne was like, but Anne avoided her. Anne 
cared little for women, and regarded Yvonne 
as a dangerous rival on account of her for- 
Yvonne never doubted but that Jean- 
In her eyes 


tune. 
Marie’s love would be returned. 
he was irresistible. 

All through July Henri hired a horse every 
week and rode over to see Yvonne. It was 
a great expense, and he was much chagrined 
when he found it was for nothing. At the 
end of that time he asked her to be his wife, 
but was refused so decidedly and firmly that 
he had not courage to continue his attentions. 
He knew from report that Jean-Marie was 
his rival, and made up his mind to punish him. 

It was an easy matter to supplant Jean- 
Marie as far as Anne was concerned. Anne 
would never have consented to share his pov- 
erty even if she had loved him. She had no 
heart to touch, but plenty of vanity, and it 
pleased her vanity to attract the difficult 
Henri. He carried matters with a high hand. 
He did not leave Paramé when the Casino 
closed, but made friends with the old déditant 
and bravely drank his sour wine. Before 
the autumn had passed Anne and Henri were 
married, and Henri opened a hair-dressing 
establishment on the principal street. Itis said 
that every Frenchman is a potential barber. 

It was then that poor Jean-Marie lost his 
gay laugh and scarcely spoke at all. He 
grew moody, and ceased to go to Paramé. 
When he needed to make a purchase, it was 
made in the little shops of Rotheneuf. In 
February he took his gay little pigs, his black 
and white dog, and his poultry to a neighbor 
and asked her to care for them while he 
was away. ‘Then he went to Paimpol and 
shipped with the fishing fleet that was bound 
for the Banks. Ship-owners were glad to 
obtain the services of a strong young man 
who had the reputation of not getting drunk 
too often. 

Jean-Marie did well. He saved his.money, 
and it was not many years before he had 
5,000 francs on deposit in the bank of St. 
Malo. Report magnified this many times, 
and the girls began to look with favor upon 
the grave, handsome young man who scarcely 
looked at them, but worked his little farm and 
went on his annual fishing trip with perfect 
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regularity. Two or three times a year he 
went to see Yvonne. Summer evenings he 
walked along the cliffs, followed by his black 
and white dog. He was very, very stupid— 
this poor Jean-Marie. 

Yvonne worked harder than ever and was 
even more serious than she used to be. Her 
bank account increased steadily. From time 
to time she bought more land, and was soon 
accounted the most prosperous farmer in the 
whole region. She went on many pilgrim- 
ages and attended many pardons. One sum- 
mer she even went to the Pardon of the Sea, 
and her friends have not yet recovered from 
their amazement at her temerity. So far 
from home! It was incredible! Of course 
it was done for the sake of Jean-Marie—for 
every one knows that Ste. Anne-la-Palude 
watches particularly over sailors. Jean-Marie 
came back safely from his perilous voyages 
year after year. Who could dispute that he 
owed his safety to Yvonne’s pious pilgrim- 
ages and prayers ? 

After Anne’s marriage business at the wine- 
shop rapidly fell off. Her father died that year, 
and the shop was closed. ‘The hair-dressing 


parlor was a failure, so Henri resumed his 
former occupation as croupier, this time at 


Trouville. He brought back little money, 
but an exceedingly bad temper. After the 
birth of little Pierre he became almost impos- 
sible. He did not love work, and between 
his laziness and an increasing fondness for 
liquor, he found it difficult to get situations. 
A croupier must have a clear head and a 
steady hand. 

After the birth of Rose, which happened 
a year later, Henri’s disappearances were for 
longer and longer periods. When he came 
home, it was because he was penniless and 
had nowhere else to go. Quarrels between 
the husband and wife became frequent. Anne 
earned a little money by an occasional day’s 
work, but was too inefficient to be much in 
demand. In the meanwhile Pierre and Rose 
ran wild—hungry, unloved, neglected children. 

One Christmas Eve a large package of 
clothes and toys for the children was left 
outside the door. Henri guessed the donor. 

‘** Jean-Marie was always a fool,” he said, 
with a sneer. 

‘* Not so much of a fool as I, Henri, when 
I married you,” said Anne, bitterly. 

‘‘We were both fools,” replied her hus- 
band. 

As Yvonne grew more and more religious 
and more generous to the poor, Father Jean 
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said to her one day: “ You have a vocation, 
Yvonne. The Holy Mother Church is wait- 
ing to receive you into her bosom. ‘There 
only will you find rest and peace.” 

But Yvonne shook her head. 

“You are my confessor, Father Jean. You 
know how my heart is filled with an earthly 
love. Never for one moment do I forget 
Jean-Marie. And then, too, I love my farm 
and home. I love the cows and pigs and my 
little gray donkey. ‘The life of the convent, 
Father, it is not for me.” 

And Father Jean was too wise to persist. 

When little Pierre was almost eight years 
old, Jean-Marie and Anne met for the first 
time since her marriage. It was on the road 
between Paramé and Rotheneuf. The day 
was cold and raw. Only a thin shawl pro- 
tected Anne from the fierce wind. She was 
carrying a net and a pail. She was thin, her 
color was gone, her eyes were sunken. 

They stood still and looked at one another 
for some time in silence. 

‘** Yes, Jean-Marie,” said Anne, bitterly, “ I 
know what you would say. This is what I 
have come to. Henri does nothing for me. 
I was a fool not to have married you instead 
of him, Jean-Marie.” 

A slow, dark flush mounted to the man’s 
forehead. 

** Look at my shoes,” she continued, hold- 
ing up a foot almost bare of covering. 
“There is not much between my feet and 
the ground, is there? The children are 
worse off. ‘They haven’t any shoes at all.’’ 

“Where are you going ?” said the man, 
hoarsely. 

«To the beach for /angons. 
to have something to eat. 
all of us. 


We've got 
We are hungry— 

And we are cold. It’s a shame, 
so itis!” And the woman began to cry. 

‘* Don’t do that,”’ said Jean-Marie, brokenly. 
“T can’t stand it. See here—I’ll let you 
have some money.” 

‘You will?” said the woman, eagerly. 
‘** Oh, Jean-Marie, how good you are!” 

A five-frane piece exchanged owners. 

Anne looked at him for a moment. 

‘‘Come to my house this evening after 
nine o’clock,” she whispered. ‘The children 
will be in bed. Henri is away. I don’t 
know when he will come back. He has been 
gone months. I hope that he will never 
come back. Will you come ?” 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

** Will you come this evening, Jean-Marie ?”’ 
she repeated, eagerly. 
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The man nodded. 

I have said that Jean-Marie was stupid, and 
now I can prove it. 

He went. 

Then began a period of comparative pros- 
perity for Anne and her children. Good 
food and comfortable clothes worked miracles. 
Anne no longer went to the sands to fish. 
The color came back to her cheeks, the 
brightness to her eyes. A pink hat, as gay 
as the one worn many years before at the 
pardon at Guingamp, adorned her dark hair. 
Her gayety revived, and when the summer 
came she resumed her place at the window, 
and the soldiers from St. Malo lined up on 
the sidewalk in the old way. 

“ Henri must be getting along,” said a 
frequenter of the tobacco shop. 

The gossips laughed and shrugged their 
shoulders. They did not believe in Henri’s 
prosperity. 

Jean-Marie went off with the fishing fleet 
as usual, but he was a changed man. After 
his return he no longer led a hermit life. 
Every evening at nine o’clock he tapped at 
Anne’s window, and the door opened to 
receive him. He never went to Paramé in 
the daytime, so there was nothing to interfere 


with Anne’s window flirtations. He no longer 


went to see Yvonne even occasionally. He 
neglected mass and confession. He slept a 
good deal during the day, and there was a 
black bottle in his cupboard that had to be 
often replenished. 

Poor Jean-Marie had a conscience, and was 
using every means known to him to deaden it. 

Again the summer passed, and again the 
fishing fleet sailed from Paimpol, and Jean- 
Marie with it. He needed money more than 
ever now. His bank account was getting 
low. Anne’s demands grew heavier and 
heavier. 

One day Henri came home, after two years’ 
absence. It was in the spring—the wonder- 
ful Breton spring, ushered in with a riot of 
blossoms and bird-songs. He looked about 
the little house, and saw the evidences of 
prosperity. He saw Anne young and bloom- 
ing again. He knew the source of the com- 
fort around him. Rumor had reached him in 
his wandering and uncertain life. He needed 
money, and demanded it. Anne laughed in 
his face. 

There were high words between them, and 
the scene ended by Henri striking his wife 
repeatedly. Anne dared him to interfere 
with Jean-Marie. Henri was never strong ; 
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now he was enfeebled by dissipation. He 
knew this. He recalled Jean-Marie’s power- 
ful arms and strong brown hands and knew 
that Anne was right—/e did not dare. 

But there are more ways than one of 
attacking a man. If one has not muscle, 
there is always a knife. If one fears to meet 
him face to face, there is his back. 

So day after day Henri watched for Jean- 
Marie’s return, and at last he came. Some 
one gave him a lift for the last ten miles, and 
Henri saw the vigorous form of his rival 
spring from the cart in the village square and 
stride away in the direction of the sea. 

Many and many a glass of strong drink 
passed Henri’s lips that afternoon, and when 
the sun was low he too started in the direc- 
tion of Rotheneuf. 

Usually Jean-Marie would have gone at 
once to his neighbor for his poultry and pigs 
and dog, but to-day he did not go. He 
knew nothing of Henri’s return, but the first 
glamour of his passion had passed and he 
saw clearly the sordidness of it all. He saw 
himself degraded by a life of secrecy and 
sin. He saw Anne as she really was—in- 
capable of love, caring only for her own 
ease and pleasure. During that terrible 
storm and fog off Newfoundland, when he 
had so nearly lost his life, his vision had 
cleared and his dull mind had become illu- 
minated. He had been saved from death. 
It was all owing to Yvonne’s prayers. He 
had heard of her pilgrimage to Ste. Anne. 
He knew it was for him. In that fearful 
night of struggle with the winds and waves, 
in that terrifying darkness, he had made a 
vow that he meant to keep. He would never 
see Anne again. He would go home for his 
few belongings. He would send her all that 
was left in the bank and all that he had 
brought with him, and then he would go far 
away—perhaps to Paimpol—and never return. 

Towards evening he gathered a few wild 
flowers, and, kneeling before a wayside cross. 
he prayed that he might have strength to 
keep his vow. Then, leaving the little nose- 
gay at the foot of the cross, he went his way. 

He felt quite sad as he walked along the 
edge of the cliff, but more at peace than at 
any time since the day when he and Anne 
had met on the road between Paramé and 
Rotheneuf. All his life Jean-Marie had 
looked upon the marvelous sunsets of Brittany 
with unseeing eyes. To-night he stood stil! 
to watch the sun go down, and he saw and 
wondered. The gray and silver sea was as 
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still as a rippling river. There was 
only a faint murmur from the waves 
as they washed over the blue-gray 
sand. The tide was going down. 
On the water were a few white sails. 
The boats scarcely moved. An 
occasional belated bird flew by, and 
once in a while.a restless chirp 
came from a neighboring nest. It 
grew darker. The harbor lights 
shone out. The horizon changed 
to palest rose. Above, the sky 
was delicately blue, with only a few 
motionless clouds. It was very 
peaceful. The man’s heart filled 
with contrition and hope. If the 
calm that now reigned over that 
sea, so often storm-tossed, might 
only come to him! He raised his 
eyes towards the darkening sky, 
and, extending his arms, again 
murmured a prayer for aid. 

Help was coming, but in strange 
and terrible guise. 

As he stood there on the edge 
of the cliff with his arms out- 
stretched he suddenly received a 
violent blow in the back that threw 
him forward. He struggled to 
regain his footing. In vain! His 
hands struck out wildly for some- 
thing to grasp. There was nothing 
but air. He half turned as he 
went headlong to his fate, conscious 
of the savage rocks below, and saw 
above him the white, ruthless, ex- 
ultant face of Henri. . Then came 
one moment of crushing, disinte- 
grating anguish, and then the 
blackness of unconsciousness. 

Jean-Marie’s prayer was an- 
swered, 





It was almost two days before 








the news of the disaster reached 
Yvonne. Jean-Marie had been 
found by some fishermen and car- 
ried to his hut. He was still alive, but the 
surgeon from St. Malo said that his spine 
was so injured that he could never walk 
again. 

Anne had gone to him at once, but the 
priest had sent her home with a sharp 
word of reproof. 

“This is not your place. 
your home and children.” 
And Anne had gone. 


BEFORE 


x0 back to 


HE GATHERED A FEW WILD FLOWERS, AND, KNEELING 





A WAYSIDE CROSS, HE PRAYED THAT HE 


MIGHT HAVE STRENGTH ENOUGH TO KEEP HIS VOW 


Two days later, a cart drawn by four fine 
oxen and driven by a rosy Breton lad drew 
up before Jean-Marie’s hut. On the seat 
was a capable-looking woman whose tanned 
face radiated kindness, and on the floor were 
spread mattresses and blankets. Over all 
was an awning as a protection from the sun 
and wind. 

“It is foolish for you to undertake such a 
burden,” said the St. Malo doctor that after- 





“} HAVE COME FOR ANNE'S CHILDREN,” SHE SAID, SIMPLY” 
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noon. ‘ The man will always be helpless. 
We have inquired at the bank, and his money 
js practically used up. He has spent it upon 
a worthless woman. Do you want such a 
charge ?” 

Yvonne nodded and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“If he had plenty of money—and friends 
—I should not be here,” she said, simply. 
« [ am ready to take care of him.” 

“ You are a good woman,” said the doctor, 
warmly, as he shook her strong, brown hand. 

3ut it was fully a month before the return 
journey was attempted. It was a very slow 
one, and made by easy stages. The oxen 
crawled over the long, winding white road, 
up hill and down. Yvonne sat in the cart, 
watching her charge. Whenever he grew 
restless, they stopped at some friendly home 
—not to resume the journey until the next 
day. At last they arrived at the farm-house 
on the side of. the hill overlooking the Rance. 

The old Breton peasant woman who had 
helped with the housework ever since Yvonne 
was a young girl shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt is nothing new. Yvonne has always 
filled her place with stray dogs and cats. 
Jean-Marie is to her like one of them. It is 
nothing.”’ 

Henri disappeared and Paramé saw him no 
more. He had killed the goose that laid the 
golden eggs, and there was nothing to gain 
from Anne. She soon relapsed into the old 
condition of rags and hunger. The soldiers 
also disappeared. 

Towards the end of the summer she found 
a way of escape. 

A “strong man” had been exhibiting in 
the village square, and for a portion of 
almost every day Anne had joined the crowd 
that watched him break stones with his fist, 
lift heavy weights, and bend horseshoes. 
Once or twice, when there was no one else 
around, they had exchanged a word or two. 

One day towards the end of August, as 
he sat idly on the curbing, his enormous arms 
folded over his bulging chest, he saw Anne 
passing, and motioned her to come to him. 
She went. 

“T want a woman to travel with me and 
collect money from the crowds,”’ he said. 

Anne’s eyes sparkled. 

“ Do you mean me ?” 

The man nodded. 

“ Do you go far ?” 

“To Paris sometimes.” 

“To Paris! Oh, I should love to go!” 
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Anne’s eyes shone like a child’s. She looked 
* When do you leave 


almost young again. 
here ?” 

“To-morrow morning.”’ 

“Where do you go next ?” 

“To Rennes.” 

Anne hesitated. 

‘“And the children—Pierre and Rose—” 
she faltered. ‘‘ Do they go too ?” 

‘No; they stay behind.” 

The next morning, when Pierre and Rose 
awoke, they found themselves alone. ‘They 
cried a little, but were too much accustomed 
to misery to cry much. ‘They could scarcely 
be worse off than they had been, and had 
nothing to dread. 


One week later a woman attired in a snowy 
coif and kerchief, a dark-blue gown, and with 
a fine silver chain about her neck, entered 
the orphanage at St. Malo and inquired for 
Pierre and Rose. 

“T have>come for Anne’s children,’’ she 
said, simply. 

By the time the soft October days came 
Jean-Marie regained some of his lost strength, 
but he never walked again. Summer after 
summer he sat under a tree smoking his pipe. 
He learned to fashion many useful and pretty 
things, which he sold to tourists. He gave 
the money to Yvonne. He was very gentle 
to Anne’s children. He was always a silent 
man, but there was an expression in his eyes 
when he looked at Yvonne that reminded one 
of a faithful dog—a kind of dumb devotion. 

Every one grieved for Yvonne when Jean- 
Marie died, after many years of helplessness. 

On the day after the funeral Father Jean 
sat by Yvonne’s side. 

** We all thought that you and Jean-Marie 
would finally marry,” said the priest, after a 
short silence. 

Yvonne colored slightly. 

“‘ Ever since he has been under my roof I 
have regarded him as Anne’s husband.” 

After a few moments Yvonne spoke again. 

“ Jean-Marie had resolved to do differently 
the very day that he met with Henri. He 
had prayed and made a vow.” 

‘ Yes, I know.” 

Just then Pierre and Rose came along the 
lime-tree avenue, and when they saw Yvonne 
and the priest they hastened to them. 

Yvonne gave each a hand, and they stood 
together looking at Jean-Marie’s empty chair. 

“The saints,” said Yvonne, “ chose this 
way to save his soul.” 
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OT long ago I happened to receive 
N in the same mail three books on 

home games, written by three differ- 
ent American authors, and issued by three 
separate publishing houses. In most re- 
spects the books were dissimilar, but in one 
interesting particular they were all alike: 
the games in them were so designed that, 


though children alone could play them well, 
children and grown-ups together could play 


them better. No one of the several authors 
suggested that he had any such theory in 
mind when preparing his book; each one 
simply took it for granted that his ‘‘ home 
games ”’ would be played by the entire house- 
hold. Would not any of us in America, 
writing a book of this description, proceed 
from precisely the same starting-point ? 

We all recollect the extreme amazement in 
the Castle of Dorincourt occasioned by the 
sight of the Earl playing a “ home game” 
with Little Lord Fauntleroy. No American 
grandfather thus engaged would cause the 
least ripple of surprise. Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy, we recall, had been born in America, 
and had lived the whole ten years of his life 
with Americans. He had acquired the habit, 
so characteristic of the children of our Na- 
tion, of including his elders in his games. 
(Quite naturally, on his first day at the 
Castle, he said to the Earl, “‘My new game— 
wouldn’t you like to play it with me, grand- 
father?” ‘The Earl, we remember, was as- 
tonished. He had never been in America! 

American grown-ups experience no aston- 
ishment when children invite them to partici- 


pate in their play. We are accustomed to 
such invitations. ‘To our ready acceptance 
of them the children are no less used. “ Will 
you play with us?” they ask with engaging 
confidence. ‘Of course we will!’ we find 
ourselves cordially responding. 

I chanced, not a great while ago, to be ill 
in a hospital on Christmas Day. ‘Toward the 
middle of the morning, during the “hours 
for visitors,” I heard a faint knock at my 
door. Before I could answer it the door 
opened, and a little girl, her arms full of 
toys, softly entered. 

“Did you say ‘Come in’ ?” she inquired. 

Without waiting for a reply, she carefully 
deposited her toys on the nurse’s cot near 
her. ‘Then, closing the door, she came and 
stood beside my bed, and gazed at me in 
friendly silence. 

* Merry Christmas !”’ I said. 

“Oh, Merry Christmas!” she returned, 
formally, dropping a courtesy. 

She was a sturdy, rosy-cheeked child, and, 
though wearing a fluffy white dress and slip- 
pers, she looked as children look only after a 
walk in a frosty wind. Clearly, she ,was not 
a patient. 

“Whose little girl are you?”’ I asked. 

** Papa’s and mamma’s,”’ she said, promptly. 

‘Where are they ?” I next interrogated. 

“In papa’s room—down the hall, around 
the corner. Papa is sick; only, he’s better 
now, and will be all well soon. And mamma 
and I came to see him, with what Santa Claus 
brought us.” 


“TI see,” I commented. ‘ And these are 
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the things Santa Claus brought you?” I 
added, indicating the toys on the cot. ‘“ You 
have come, now, to show them to me ?” 

Her face fell a bit. ‘I came to play at 
them with you,” she said. ‘Your nurse 
thought maybe you’d like to, for a while. 
Are you too sick to play?” she continued, 
anxiously ; ‘or too tired, or too busy ?” 

How seldom are any of us too sick to play ; 
or too tired, or too busy! “Iam not,” I 
assured my small caller. ‘I should enjoy 
playing. What shall we begin with?’ I 
supplemented, glancing again toward the toy- 
bestrewn cot. 

‘Oh, there are ever so many things!” the 
little girl said. ‘“ But,” she went on _hesi- 
tatingly, “‘ your things—perhaps you’d like— 
might I look at them first ?” 

Most evident among these things of mine 
was a small tree, bedizened, after the Ger- 
man fashion, with gilded nuts, fantastically 
shaped candies, and numerous tiny boxes 
gayly tied with tinsel ribbons. ‘“ What’s in 
the boxes—presents or jokes?” the little 
girl questioned. ‘ Have you looked ?” 

“| hadn’t got that far, when you came,” 
I told her; “ but I rather ¢#4iznk—jokes.” 

“ Td want to know,” she suggested. 

When I bade her examine them for me, 
she said: “ Let’s play I am Santa Claus and 
you are alittle girl. I'll hand you the boxes, 
and you open them.” 

We did this, with much mutual enjoyment. 
The boxes, to my amusement and her delight, 
contained miniature pewter dogs and cats 
and dolls and dishes. ‘ Why,” my little 
companion exclaimed, “they aren’t jokes ; 
they are real presents! They will be just 
right to have when /i/¢/e children come to see 
you !” 

When the last of the boxes had been 
opened and my other less juvenile “ things ” 
surveyed, the child turned to her own treas- 
ures. ‘ There are the two puzzles,” she said, 
“ and there is the big doll that can say ‘ Papa’ 
and ‘ Mamma,’ and there is the paper doll, 
with lovely patterns and pieces to make more 
clothes out of for it, and there is a game 
papa just Joved. Perhaps you’d like to play 
that best, too, ’cause you are sick, too ?” she 
said, tentatively. 

I assented, and the little girl arranged the 
game on the table beside my bed, and 
explained its ‘“ rules” to me. We played at 
it most happily until my nurse, coming in, 
told my new-made friend that she must “ say 
* Good-by ’ now.” 


25 May 


My visitor at once collected her toys and 
prepared to go. At the door she turned. 
** Good-by,”’ she said, again dropping her 
prim courtesy. ‘I have had a very pleasant 
time.”’ 

“So have I!” I exclaimed. And I had 
had. ‘“ She was so entertaining,” I said to 
my nurse, “and her game was so interest- 
ing !” 

** It is not an uncommon game,”’ my nurse 
remarked, with a smile ; “and she is just an 
ordinary, nice child !” 

America is full of ordinary, nice children 
who beguile their elders into playing with 
them games that are not uncommon. How 
much “ pleasant time” is thereby spent ! 

“Where do American children learn to 
expect grown people to play with them ?” 
an Englishwoman once asked me. ‘In the 
kindergarten ?” 

Undoubtedly they do. In no country ex- 
cept Germany is the kindergarten so integral 
a part of the national life as it is in America. 
In our cities, rich and poor alike send their 
children to kindergartens. Not only in the 
public and the private schools, but also in the 
social settlements, and even in the Sunday- 
schools, we have kindergarten departments. 
In the rural schools the teachers train the 
little “* beginners ” in accordance with kinder- 
garten principles. Even to places far away 
from any schools at all the kindergarten 
penetrates. Only yesterday I saw a book, 
written by a_ kindergartner, dedicated to 
“mothers on the rolling prairie, the far-off 
rancho, the rocky island, in the lonely light- 
house, the frontier settlement, the high- 
perched mining camp,” who, distant indeed 
from school kindergartens and their equip- 
ment, wish help in making out of what ma- 
terials they have well-equipped home kinder- 
gartens. 

** Come, let us play with the children,” the 
apostles of Froebel teach us. And “ Come, 
let us ask the grown-ups to play with us,” 
they would seem unconsciously to instruct the 
children. 

One autumn a friend of mine, the mother 
of a three-year-old boy and of a daughter aged 
sixteen, said to me: “ This is my daughter’s 
first term in the high school; she will need 
my help. My boy is just at the age when it 
takes all the spare time I have to keep him 
out of mischief ; how shall I manage ?” 

“‘ Send the boy to kindergarten,” I advised. 
“He is ready to go; and it will be good for 
him. He will bring some of the ‘ occupa- 
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tions’ home with him; and they will keep 
him out of mischief for you.” 

She sent the boy to a little kindergarten in 
the neighborhood. About two months later 
I said to her, “I suppose the kindergarten 
has solved the problem of more spare time 
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cupy ’ himself alone with them ; he wants a// 
of us to do it with him! We have become 
quite expert at ‘ weaving,’ and ‘ folding,’ and 
‘sewing’! But, on the other hand,” she 


went on, “he isn’t so much trouble as he 
He wants us to play with him more, 


was. 
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your daughter’s new demands upon you ?”’ 
‘Well—in a way,” she replied, dubiously. 
“It gives me the morning free ; but—” 
“ Doesn’t the boy bring home any ‘ occupa- 
tions’ ?” I interposed. 
My friend laughed. 
certainly does ! 


** Yes,”’ she said ; “ he 
But he doesn’t want to ‘ oc- 


ALONE” 


but he plays more intelligently. We take 
real pleasure in joining in his games, and— 
actually—in letting him share ours.’ 

This little boy, now five years old, came to 
see me the other day. ‘ What would you 
like to do?” I asked, when we had partaken 
of tea. ‘Shall we put the jig-saw puzzle 
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together ; or should you prefer to have me 
tell you a story ?” 

“Tell me a story,” he said at once ; “and 
then I'll tell you one. And then yow tell 
another—and then /’// tell another—” He 
broke off, to draw a long breath. “It’s a 
game,” he continued, after a moment. ‘“ We 
play it in kindergarten.” 

“ Do you enjoy telling stories more than 
hearing them told?” I inquired, when we 
had played this game to the extent of three 
stories on either side. 

“No,” my little boy friend replied. “I 
like hearing stories told more than anything. 
But shat isn’t a game ; that’s just being-told- 
stories. The game is taking-turns-telling- 
stories.” He enunciated each phrase as 
though it were a single word. 

His mother had spoken truly when she 
said that her little boy had learned to play 
intelligently. He had learned, also, to include 
his elders in his games on equal terms. 
Small wonder that they took real pleasure in 
playing with him. 

The children cordially welcome us to their 
games. ‘They ask us to be children with 
them. As heartily, they would have us 
bespeak their company in our games ; they 


are willing to try to be grown-up with 
us. 


I was visiting a family recently, in which 
there is but one small child, a boy of eight. 
One evening we were acting charades. 
Divided into camps, we chose words in turn, 
and in turn were chosen to superintend the 
* acting out ” of the particular word. It hap- 
pened that the word “ Psychical-research ”’ 
and the turn of the eight-year-old boy to be 
stage manager coincided. Every one in his 
camp laughed, but no one so much as 
remotely suggested that the word or the 
stage manager be changed. 

‘What does it mean, ‘ Psychical-research ’ ?” 
the boy made question. 

We laughed still more, but we genuinely 
tried to make the term comprehensible to the 
child’s mind. ‘This led to such prolonged and 
lively argument that the little stage manager 
finally observed: “I don’t see how it can 
mean a@// that all of you say. Can’t we let 
the whole-word act of it go, and act out the 
rest? We can, you know—‘ Sigh,’ ‘kick,’ 
‘all ;’ and ‘ re’ (like in music, you know), and 
‘search !’” 

** Oh, no,” we demurred; “we must do 
it properly, or not at all.” 

“Well, then,” said the boy, in a quaintly 


resigned tone of voice, ‘ talk to me about ‘:, 
until I know what it is!” 

In spite of hints from the other camp nut 
to overlap the time allotted us, in the face 
of messages from them to hurry, regardle:s 
of their protests against our dilatoriness, \ ¢ 
did talk to that little eight-year-old boy abot 
“« psychical-research ” until he understood iis 
meaning sufficiently to plan his final aci. 
“If he is playing with us, then he és playii, 
with us,” his father somewhat cryptical!y 
remarked; “and he must know the details 
of the game.” 

This playing with grown-ups does not cur- 
tail the play in which children engage with 
their contemporaries. ‘There are games that 
are distinctly “children’s games.” We all 
know of what stuff they are made, for most 
of us have played them in our time—running 
games, jumping games, shouting games. by 
stepping to our windows very nearly any 
afternoon we may see some of them in 
process. But we shall not be invited to par- 
ticipate. At best, the children will pause for 
a moment to ask, “ Did you play it this way?” 

Very likely we did not. Each generation 
plays the old games ; every generation plays 
them in a slightly new way. The present 
generation would seem to play them with 
a certain self-consciousness; without that 
abandon of an earlier time. 

A short while ago I happened to call upon 
a friend of mine on an afternoon when, her 
nursemaid being “ out,” she was alone with 
her children—a boy of seven and a girl of 
five. I found them together in the nursery ; 
my friend was sewing, and the children were 
playing checkers. Apparently, they were 
entirely engrossed in their game. Imme- 
diately after greeting me they returned to it, 
and continued it with seeming obliviousness 
of the presence of any one excepting them- 
selves. But when their mother, in the 
course of a few moments, rose, and said to 
me, ‘“ Let’s go down to the library and 
have tea,” both the children instantly stopped 
playing—though one of them was in the very 
thick of “ taking a king ”—and cried, “ Oh, 
don’t go ; stay with us!” 

“My dears,” my friend said, “ you don’t 
need us; you have your game. Aren’t you 
happy with it ?” 

** Why, yes,” the little girl admitted ; “* but 
we want you to see us being happy !” 

Only to-day, as I came up my street. a 
crowd of small children burst upon me from 
behind a hedge, and, shouting and gestic- 
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“ WELL-EQUIPPED HOME KINDERGARTENS ” 


ulating, surrounded me. ‘Their faces were 
streaked with red and blue and yellow lines, 
applied with crayons; feathers of various 
domestic kinds ornamented their hats and 
caps, and they waved in the air broken laths, 
presumably gifts from a builder at work in the 
vicinity. 

‘We are Indians !” they shrieked; “ wild 
Indians! See our war-paint, and feathers, 
and tomahawks! We hunt the paleface !” 

While I sought about for an appropriate 
answer to make, my little neighbors suddenly 
became calm. ‘“ Don’t we children have 
fun ?” one of them questioned me. “ You 
like to see us having fun, don’t you ?” 

! agreed, and again their war-whoops 





began. ‘They followed me to my door ina 
body. Inside I still heard them playing, but 
with lessened din. Several times during the 
afternoon, hearing their noise increase, I 
looked out ; each time I saw that the arrival 
of another grown-up paleface was the occa- 
sion of the climactic moment in the game. 
In order to be wild Indians with perfect 
happiness the small players demanded an 
appreciative audience to see them being 
happy. 

Some of usin America are prone to depre- 
cate in the children of our Nation this pleased 
consciousness of their own enjoyment ; this 
desire for our presence as sympathetic on- 


lookers at those of their games in which we 
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cannot join. We must not allow ourselves 
to forget that it is a state of mind fostered 
largely by our National habit of treating chil- 
ren as familiars and equals. Our satisfac- 
tion in their pleasures we mention in their 
hearing. If they are aware that we like to 
see them “ being happy,” it is because we 
have told them, and told them repeatedly. 
We do not, as in a former time, “ spell some 
of our words” in their company, in order 
that they may not know all we say. On the 
contrary, we pronounce all our words with 
especial clearness, and even define such as 
are obscure, that the children not only may, 
but must, fully understand us when we speak 
“before them.” Unquestionably this takes 
from the play of the children self-forgetfulness 
of one kind, but sometimes it gives to them 
self-forgetfulness of another, a rarer kind. 

I know a family of children, lovers of 
games which involve running races. Several 
years ago one of the boys of this family died. 
Since his death the other children run no 
more races. 

‘‘We like running races just as much,” 
one of the girls explained to me one evening, 
as we sat by the fire and talked about her 
dead brother; “but, you know, 4e always 


liked them best, because he generally won. 
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He loved to have mother see him winni: 
He was always getting her to come and wai 
him do it. And mother liked it, and used 
tell other people about it. We don’t 1 
races now, because it might remind mot! 
too much.” 

No matter how joyously American child: 
may play with their elders, or with their co: 
temporaries, whatever enhancement thcir 
satisfaction in play with one another may 
gain from the presence of grown-up spec|a- 
tors, they are not likely to become so (le- 
pendent upon the one, nor so self-conscious 
by reason of the other, that they will relin- 
quish—or, worse still, never know—the dear 
delights of ‘ playing alone.”” Games played 
in company may be the finest prose—they 
are yet prose ; games played alone are pure 
poetry. ‘The children of our Nation are jot 
without that imagination which, on one day 
or another, impels a child to wander, “ lonely 
as a cloud,” along the path of dreamful, 
solitary play. 

How often a child who, to our eyes, ap- 
pears to be doing nothing whatever, is “ play- 
ing alone ” adelectable game! Probably only 
once in a hundred times, and then by the 
merest accident, do we discover what that 
game is. 
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“LITTLE GIRLS DO NOT PLAY WITH DOLLS IN THESE DAYS!” 


Among my child friends there is a little 


boy who takes great pleasure in seeing 
dramas acted. One spring day I took him 
to an open-air presentation of “ As You Like 
It.” The comedy was charmingly given in a 
clearing in a beautiful private park. Orlando 
had “real” trees and hawthorns and bram- 
bles upon which to hang his verses ; and he 
made lavish use of them. 

The fancy of my small friend was quite 
captivated by what he called “ playing hide- 
and-go-seek with poems.” “ What fun he 
has, watching her find them and not letting 
her know he hid them !”’ he exclaimed. 

Later in the season I went to spend a few 
days at the country home of his parents. 
Early one morning, from my window, I 
espied the little boy stealthily moving about 
under the trees in the adjacent apple orchard. 

At breakfast he remarked to me, casually, 
“ It’s nice in the orchard—all apple blossoms.”’ 

* Will you go out there with me ?” I asked. 

“P’aps not to-day,” he made reply. 
“ But,” he hazarded, “ you could go by 
yourself. It’s nice,’’ he repeated; ‘all apple 


blossoms. 
them.” 

It was a pleasant plan for a May morning. 
I lost no time in putting it into practice. 
Involuntarily I sought that corner of the 
orchard in which I had seen my small friend. 
Mindful of his counsel, I got close to the 
apple blossoms and smelled them. As I did 
so I noticed a crumpled sheet of paper in a 
crotch of one of the trees. Ino sooner saw 
it than I seized it, and, smoothing it out, read, 
written in a primary-school hand : 

“ The rose is red, 
The violet blue, 
Sugar is sweet, 
And so are you.” 

Need I say that I had scarcely read this 
before I entered upon an exhaustive search 
among the other trees? My amused efforts 
were well rewarded. Between two flower- 
laden branches I descried another “‘ poem,” 
in identical handwriting : 

“ A birdie with a yellow bill 

Hopped upon the window-sill, 
Cocked his shining eye, and said : 
‘Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy-head a 


Get close to the trees, and smell 
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In a tiny hollow I found still another, by 
the same hand: 
“*T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the momeraths outgrabe.” 


As I went back to the house, bearing my 
findings, I met my little boy friend. He 
tried not to see what I carried. “I gathered 
these from the apple trees,” I said, holding 
out the verses. ‘They are poems.” 

“Oh,” he murmured. He made no 
motion to take the “ poems.’ His eyes 
danced. But neither then did he say nor 
since has he said that the verses were his ; 
that he was the Orlando who had caused 
them to grow upon the trees. 

Another child of my acquaintance, a little 
girl, I discovered in an even sweeter game 
for “ playing alone.” She chanced to call 
upon me one afternoon just as I was taking 
from its wrappings an édition de luxe ot 
“Pippa Passes.” Her joy in the exquisite 
illustrations with which the book was embel- 
lished exceeded even mine. 

“Ts the story in the book as lovely as the 
pictures ?” she queried. 

“ Yes,’ I assured her. ‘Then, at her 
urgent request, I told her the tale of the 


“little black-eyed pretty singing Felippa ;” 
of her “ single day,” and of her singing that 
“ righted all again ’’ on that holiday in Asolo. 

The child was silent for a moment after I 


had finished the story. 
inquired. 

* Um—yes,” she mused. ‘“ Let me look 
at the pictures some more,” she asked, with 
sudden eagerness. 

I handed her the book, and she pored 
over it for a long time. ‘“ ‘The houses then 
were not like the houses now—were they ?” 
she said; ‘and the people dressed in funny 
clothes.” 

The next Saturday, at an early hour, | 
heard beneath my window a childish voice 
singing a kindergarten song. I peeped out. 
There stood my little friend. I was careful 
to make no sound and to keep well in 
the shadow. ‘The small girl finished her 
song, and softly ran away. 

* Your little girl serenaded me the other 
morning,” I said to her mother when I saw 
her a few days afterward. ‘The child had 
shown so slight an interest in anything in my 
book except the pictures that I did not yet 
connect her singing with it. 

* You, too!” exclaimed the little girl's 


* Do you like it?” I 
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mother. ‘ She evidently serenaded th: 
entire neighborhood! All day Saturday, he 

only holiday, she went around, singing unde 
various windows! I wonder what put th: 
idea into her head.” 

“ Did you ask her?” I questioned, wit) 
much curiosity. 

* Yes,” answered the child’s mother ; “ bu: 
she only smiled, and looked embarrassed, so 
I said nothing further. She seemed to want 
to keep her secret, the dear baby! So | 
thought I’d let her.”’ 

And I—I, too, kept it. 
her,”’ was all I said. 

American children, when “ playing alone,” 
impersonate the heroes and heroines of the 
dramas they see, or the stories they are told, 
or the books they read (how much more 
often they must do it than we suspect, our 
memories of our own childish days will teach 
us), but when they play together, even when 
they “ play at books that they have read,” 
they seldom “ pretend.” A group of small 
boys who have just read “ Robin Hood ” do 
not say, ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be fun to play that we 
are Robin Hood and his Merry Men, and 
that our grove is Sherwood Forest?” ‘They 
are more apt to say, “It would be good 
sport for ~s—shooting with bows and arrows. 
We might get some, and fix up a target some- 
where and practice.” The circle of little 
girls who have read ‘‘ Mary’s Meadow ” do 
not propose that they play at being Mary. 
They decide instead upon doing, in their own 
proper persons, what Mary did in hers. They 
can play together, the children of our Nation, 
but they seem unable to “ pretend ”’ together. 
They are perhaps too self-conscious. 

It is asignificant circumstance that yearly 
there are published in America a large number 
of books for children telling them “how to 
make ” various things. A great part of their 
play consists in making something—from a 
sunken garden to an air-ship. 

I recently had a letter from a boy in which 
he said: “The boys here are getting wire- 
less sets. We have to buy part of the things; 
but we make as many of them as we can.” 

And how assiduously they attempt to make 
as many as they can of the other things we 
grown-ups make! ‘They imitate our play; 
and, in a spirit of play, they contrive to copy 
to its last and least detail our work. If we 
play golf or tennis, they also play these 
games. Are we painters of pictures or 
writers of books, they too aspire to paint or 
to write | 


“Yes, do let 
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GAMES PLAYED ALONE 


It cannot be denied that we encourage the 
children in this “ endless imitation.” We not 
only have diminutive golf sticks and tennis 
rackets manufactured for their use as soon 
as they would play our games; when they 
show signs of toying with our work, we 
promptly set about providing them with the 
proper means to that end. 

One of our best-known magazines for 
children devotes every month a considerable 
number of its pages to stories and poems 
and drawings contributed by children. Fur- 
thermore, it offers even such rewards as we 


ARE PURE POETRY 


grown-up writers and painters are offered for 
‘‘ available” products. Moreover, the young 
contributors are instructed in the intricacies 
of literary and artistic etiquette. ‘They are 
taught how to prepare manuscripts and draw- 
ings for the editorial eye. The “rules” 
given these children are identical with the 
regulations governing well-conducted grown- 
up writers and artists—excepting that the 
children are commanded to “ state age,”” and 
‘‘have the contribution submitted indorsed 
as wholly original.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that hundreds of 
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children in America send in contributions, 
month after month, year after year, to this 
magazine. Even more significant is it that 
they prepare these contributions with all the 
conscientious care of grown-up writers or 
painters to whom writing or painting is the 
chiefest reality of life. So whole-heartedly do 
the children play at being what their elders are! 

An Italian woman once asked me, ‘ The 
American children—what do they employ as 
toys ?” 

I could only reply, “ Almost anything ; 
almost everything !” 

When we are furthest from seeing the toy 
possibilities of a thing, they see it. I have 
among my treasures a libation cup and a 
ushabti figurine—votive offerings from the 
Temple of Osiris, at Abydos. A short time 
ago a little boy friend of mine lighted upon 
them in their safe retreat. ‘‘ What are 
these ?” he inquired. 

“They came from Egypt—” I began. 

“Oh, really and ¢ruly?” he cried. “ Did 


they come from the Egypt in the poem— 


“*Where among the desert sands 
Some deserted city stands, 
There I'll come when I’m a man 
With a camel caravan ; 

And in a corner find the toys 
Of the old Egyptian boys’?” 


He spent a happy hour playing with the 
libation cup and the wshabti—trophies of 
one of the most remarkable explorations of 
our era. I did not tell him what they were. 
He knew concerning them all he needed to 
know—that they could be “employed as 
toys.” Perhaps the very tiniest of the “ old 
Egyptian boys ” had known only this, too. 

** Little girls do not play with dolls in these 
days !” is a remark that has been made with 
great frequency of late years. ‘Those of us 
who have many friends among little girls 
often wonder what is at the basis of this 
rumor. There have always been girls who 
did not care for dolls. In the old-fash- 
ioned story for girls there was invariably one 
such. In “ Littlke Women,” as we all recall, 
it was Jo. No doubt the persons who say 
that little girls no longer play with dolls count 
among their childish acquaintances a dispro- 
portionate number of Jos. Playing with 
dolls would seem to be too fundamentally 
little-girlish ever to fall into desuetude. 

* Girls, as well as boys, play with dogs in 
these days!” is another plaintive cry we 
often hear. But were there ever days when 
this was not the case? From that far-off 
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day when Iseult “ had always a little brachet 
with her that Tristram gave her the first time 
that ever she came into Cornwell” to the 
time when Dora cuddled Jip, even down to 
our own day, when the heroine of “ Queed ” 
walks forth with her Behemoth, girls both in 
fact and in fiction have played with dogs; 
played with them no less than boys. This 
proclivity on the part of the little girls of our 
Nation is not distinctively American, nor 
especially childish, nor particularly girl-like ; it 
is merely human. 

In few activities do the children of our 
Nation reveal what we call the “ American 
sense of humor”’ so clearly as in their play. 
Slight ills, and even serious misfortunes, they 
instinctively endeavor to lift and carry with 
alaugh. It would be difficult to surpass the 
gay heroism to which they sometimes attain. 

Most of us remember the little hunch- 
backed boy in “ Little Men” who, when the 
children played “‘ menagerie,” chose the part 
of the dromedary. “ Because,” he explained, 
‘**T have a hump on my back !” 

Among my acquaintances there is a little 
girl who is blind. One day I invited her to 
go picnicking with a party of normal chil- 
dren, one of whom was her elder sister. She 
was accustomed to the company of children 
who could see, and she showed a ready dis- 
position to join in the games of the other 
picnickers. Her sister stayed close beside 
her and guarded and guided her. 

* Let’s play blind man’s buff,” one of the 
children heedlessly suggested after a long 
course of drop-the-handkerchief. 

The other children with seeing eyes in- 
stantly looked at the child who was sightless, 
and whispered, ‘Ssh! You'll hurt her feel- 
ings !” 

But the little blind girl scrambled eagerly to 
her feet. ‘ Yes,” she said, brightly; “let’s 
play blind man’s buff! JZ can be ‘It’ a// the 
time |” 

There is a phrase that has been very widely 
adopted by Americans. Scarcely one of us 
but uses it—* playing the game.” Our high- 
est commendation of a man or a woman has 
come to be, “ He plays the game,” or “ She 
plays the game.” Another phrase often 
upon our lips is, “‘ According to the rules of 
the game.” We Americans talk of the most 
sacred things of life in the vocabulary of chil- 
dren at play. May not this be because the 
children of our Nation play so well; so 
much better than we grown-ups do any- 
thing ? 
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neighboring town of Saffi made their 
annual pilgrimage to the chapter-house 

of their order in Mogador. On account 
of their reputation for fanaticism Europeans 
were warned to stay within the city walls after 
noon. But, dressed in Moorish clothes, my 
camera hidden under my dil/ob, Muley 
Khamedo smuggled me through the gate and 
out to the house of a friend a quarter of a mile 
down the Saffiroad. After a native lunch we es- 
tablished ourselves on the flat roof of the house. 
There was a brilliant sun, which cast ink- 
black shadows on the sand, but a raw, biting 
wind howled in from the Atlantic. It soon 
covered our dz//obs with fine drops of moist- 
ure, for the surf was running high on the 
rocks only a hundred yards beyond the road. 
Something unusual was evidently afoot. 
The Jewish cemetery, between the road and 
the sea, instead of its usual groups of mourn- 
ers, was close crowded with Moorish women 
—motionless, formless bundles, wrapped in 
white and cream-colored Aaiks. Little 


Soe days ago the Hamadsha of the 


Moorish boys, with shaven heads, clad in 
bright red and yellow tunics, were making 
a holiday of the occasion. ‘They were shout- 
ing and playing tag in the road below me, 
and ‘following the leader” in a sort of 
obstacle race over the tombs. Grave poten- 
tates from the city in rich clothing rode by 
on pacing mules. Nubians, barelegged, car- 
rying dripping goatskins on their backs and 
tinkling their brass bells, dodged in and out of 
the crowd, crying, ‘‘ Fresh water! Freshwater!” 

In the constantly changing, colorful scene 
I remember especially a woman from the 
Wad Noon, far to the south. Her dark, 
comely face was unveiled, and, instead of the 
cumbersome fazk of the city, she wore a 
single garment of dark blue. ‘The stiff breeze 
pasted it to her like a second skin. She 
walked by barefooted, with the fine, full 
stride of the desert, slim and beautiful. She 
seemed a different sort of animal from the 
soft, flabby women of the harems. 

Far along the beach the crowd was denser 


about the banners of the Hamadsha. They 
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advanced very slowly, stopping every few 
hundred yards for their mystic dance. Faintly, 
when the stinging wind and the roar of the 
surf died down, I could hear their shrill reed 
instruments, the beating of tom-toms, and 
a snatch of their weird and wonderful chant. 
And now and again I caught the guttural 
“l’s”’ of the Name of God. 

I knew something of this religious sect. 
Their zawia, or lodge, is but a few houses 
from mine. ‘Their singing is—except for the 
glorious funeral chant—the most beautiful 
music I have heard in Morocco. They are 
followers of a saint named Hamdushi, who 
in one of the innumerable campaigns of 
Andalusia led a forlorn hope of a few hun- 
dred Moors to victory against the flower of 
Spanish chivalry. The story goes that to 
inspire his men he told them that Allah had 
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A BRILLIANT SUN, WHICH CAST 


rendered them insensible to pain. ‘lo prove 
his words he drove his battle-ax deep into 
his own skull, and, with it sticking there, the 
blood streaming down his face, shouting the 
Name of God, he led his warriors in an irre- 
sistible charge. His followers still claim the 
same immunity from pain. I had been told 
fantastic and revolting tales of the blood 
orgies and self-mutilation which are part of 
the mystic services in their zawia. 

Very slowly they came down the beach. 
There must have been several thousand men 
grouped about the seven standards. Gradu- 
ally the mass became differentiated. I could 
distinguish the crowd of onlookers from the 
worshiping sectarians. As yet the details 
were obscure, but I could see the rhythmic 
movement of the circle of dancers, once in a 
while an upflung arm above their heads. I 





INK-BLACK SHADOWS ON THE SAND 


could hear more clearly the staccato music 
and the bursts of their chant. It was all 
dominated by the shouted Name of God. By 
no trick of type can this sound be put on 
paper. ‘There is a crescendo roll of throaty 
“’s ” without a vowel, and then a short, 
sharp “ LA:” “ eell-LA!” “ eell-LA !” “ eell- 
LA!” It was the undertone of all the music ; 
like the contra-basso of an orchestra, this cry 
was the foundation of the ¢emfo. 

While the crowd was still some distance 
off, a group of men entered the courtyard 
next to the roof where I was installed, for a 
drink of water. Muley Khamedo told me 
that they were Hamadsha. As they stood 
there below me, jesting with the proprietor of 
the well, it was hard to connect them with 
the wave of fanaticism advancing along the 
beach. ‘They seemed quite ordinary men, 
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entirely free from the intoxication of the 
dance, from the spell of the rhythmic cry of 
“eell-LA!” “ eell-LA!” which was begin- 
ning to mount somewhat to my head. But 
presently, having satisfied their physical 
thirst, they hastened out to join their brothers 
who were drinking of a more mystic vintage. 

The dance ceased abruptly, the banners 
waved unsteadily, and the crowd surged for- 
ward. <A hundred yards from us a group 
suddenly detached itself. A giant Sudanese 
Negro led them. His white tunic was soaked 
with blood. He carried a cruel-looking battle- 
ax, supposed to resemble the legendary one 
of Saint Hamdushi; its double blades were 
crescent-shaped. He walked uncertainly, as 
though half fainting. Suddenly he turned to 
those who followed him, and with a shout of 
“eell-LA!”’ brought the ax down on his 
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THEY ARE FOLLOWERS OF A SAINT NAMED HAMDUSHI 
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v IYI 
shaved head. ‘The blood spurt- 
ed. ‘The crowd closed about him. 

“Now,” said Muley Khamedo. 
“ Now take picture. Not good when 
very close.” 

It took considerable will-power to pull 
myself together, to think of focus and aper- 
ture and length of exposure, with that cry ot 
“ eell-LA! eell-LA !” dinning in my ears, the 
vision of those God-intoxicated men and 
their bloody heads swimming before my 
eyes. But I tried to tear myself away from 
the thing as a whole, tried to fix my atten- 
tion on this detail or that. When the front 
rank of the crowd came under us, Muley 
Khamedo threw the corner of his di//od 
over the camera. He is not an unduly timid 
man, and I was not unwilling to accept his 
verdict that it was unwise to run further risk 
of discovery. In all that wild mob I could 
not see a single Jewish or Christian costume. 
And that wonderful chant of the Hamadsha 
contains more than once the word “ /ehad,” 
or “ Holy War.’ ‘They live in the hope that 
the great days may return when they can 
use their axes on the Infidel. 

In front of us they stopped again to dance. 
‘Two venerable old men, the sheiks of the 
Saffi and Mogador zawias, marshaled the 
devotees in a broad circle. They were all 
bareheaded, and almost every head bore the 
scars of former frenzies. About twenty 
men detached from the circle were drenched 
with blood; they seemed already spent. 


Aono 


Their friends held them up. I 
remember especially a white-skinned 

lad of seventeen or so. Fresh blood 
was streaming from his lacerated head, 


y which rolled insanely. His lips were 
\) 


frothy with blood and spittle. I would have 

thought that he had fainted, so limply he 
hung in the arms of his comrades, if he had 
not at regular intervals stiffened up and 
bayed out the Name of God: “eell-LA! 
eell-LA!” Near by two others supported a 
man who might have been his grandfather. 
He, I think, was quite unconscious. ‘The 
blood was caked and dried on his white hair 
and beard. 

The circle of two hundred odd men danced 
solemnly under the guidance of the two 
sheiks. ‘They fell on their knees in unison, 
and then together stretched up on their tip- 
toes, their arms flung above their heads, and 
intoned: “eell-LA! eell-LA!” The tom- 
toms throbbed, the reeds shrieked—even the 
roar of the surf on the rocks beyond seemed 
to fall in with irresistible rhythm. Within 
the circle seven men began the Dance of 
Blood. 

There were three who had Hamdushi 
axes. They would lay the weapons on the 
ground and prostrate themselves four times— 
to the four winds of heaven—then, jumping 
up with a triumphal shout of “eell-LA!” 
they would rush wildly about the circle chop- 
ping themselves. At first they did so rather 
gingerly, as though experimenting, testing, 
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VERY SLOWLY THEY CAME DOWN THE BEACH 


to see if the divine daraka had 

indeed rendered them insensible to 

pain. But as the blood ran down 

their faces the fury increased and they 
hacked themselves more and more merci- 
lessly. There was no pretense about it 
towards the end. The blows they struck 
themselves were hard, the gashes and blood 
sickeningly real. 

But the men with the axes were not so 
desperate as the other four. ‘Three of them 
had immense knotted clubs. ‘They couldsmash 
themselves much harder blows with these, 
and, I suppose, stun themselves the sooner 
into the bliss of insensibility. But the skin 
of their heads, instead of having clean cuts, 
was literally mashed. The other man hada 
three-inch cannon ball, which, after various 
genuflections, he now and again threw into 
the air and let fall on his bare head. Al- 
though the surface of the ball was smooth, it 
had knocked loose a piece of his scalp, which 
flapped about with every movement. He was 
the most blood-soaked, and was evidently 
regarded as the most holy of the lot. 

lhe old sheiks rushed about within the 
circle, inspiring one, restraining another. 
Once there was an untoward commotion. 
The Saffi sheik began to struggle with one of 
the axmen. Several from the circle rushed 
to help him. 

“He want to kill himself,” Muley Kha- 
medo explained. 

‘Three old women came into the circle 


Yi 


with a little brazier of charcoal on 

which they threw some incense. 
The sheik and his assistants led the 
struggling madman to the women and 
made him inhale the fragrant smoke. I 


suppose it contained hashish or some pow- 
erful drug, for presently he ceased his con- 


tortions and fell in a limp faint. ‘The women 
fanned the incense about his face for a few 
moments and then left him there. His blood 
made a little pool in the sand, and he lay there 
very peacefully while the mad dance went on. 

It was quite evident that the sheiks held 
their adepts in restraint. Many of the men 
in the circle were anxious to join in the 
mystic frenzy of the chosen seven. But the 
sheiks calmed them, seeming to tell them, 
“Not yet.” And when the interval between 
the cries of “ eella-LA! eella-LA!” became 
too short for breathing, when the men of the 
circle were drenched with perspiration, when 
the madness within the circle had reached its 
utmost limit, some order from the sheiks 
stopped it abruptly. 

The circle broke up. The banners, which 
had been planted in the sand, were taken up. 
The unconscious axman was lifted to his 
feet. ‘The crowd fell in behind the tom-toms 
and the reeds; and, intoning once more 
their weirdly beautiful chant, they marched off 
to their zawia in the city, where the orgy 
would recommence. 

One cannot watch such a spectacle without 
being moved, without to a certain extent be- 
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coming part of it. What was the IT which 
made me feel uncomfortable, impertinent— 
almost blasphemous—when I photographed 
it? The nearest I ever came to a like feel- 
ing before was in Moscow on the eve of 
Easter Sunday. ‘Towards midnight the great 
court of the Kremlin filled with a dense crowd 
of pilgrims from all over Russia. I remem- 
ber the biting cold of the night, the silent 
pressure of the crowd, unseen in the dark- 
ness. And then the sudden coming to life 
when the great bell announced the new day, 
the lighting of myriads of tiny candles, the 
frenzy of joy, the shouts, “The Christ has 
risen!’’ the mystic light on that sea of faces, 
illumined by the fitful wind-swept candles. I 
leaned against a pillar—alone, abashed— 
lost in that worshiping crowd. ‘They were 
closer to the “ burning bush ”’ than I had ever 
been. I wanted to take off my shoes—un- 
cover my head. 

It was quite useless to recall that it was 
an ignorant, superstitious mob; that their 
religion, of all those who call themselves 
Christian, was the most sodden with corrup- 
tion, the most debased with theatrical trickery. 
It was useless to recall that such religious 
hysteria, instead of raising their moral level, 


was often the excuse for unspeakable cruelty 


to the Jews. ‘The same feeling was infinitely 
stronger as I watched the Blood Dance of 
the Hamadsha. ‘There could be no doubt 
that these men were worshiping—intensely. 

In all ages, in all religions, certain types of 
mind have believed that special intimacy with 
the Deity could be won by such self-torture. 
By extreme fasting and cruel penitence they 
have won to a sort of cataleptic bliss which 
has seemed to them the consummation of 
holiness. Not many centuries ago bands of 
frenzied Christians wandered about Europe 
scourging themselves in much the same man- 
ner as these Hamadsha. But the Roman 
Church decided that such vigorous pursuit of 
God was heretical, and the Inquisition was 
able to suppress the public manifestations of 
the Flagellants. But here in present-day 
Morocco there is a larger tolerance. Although 
the authorities of the Moorish Church look 
with displeasure on such excesses of devotion, 
any group of men, so long as they assert 
the Unity of God and the mission of Moham- 
med, are free to seek holiness as they will. 

As we were walking homeward, Muley 
Khamedo spoke of these Hamadsha much 
as a conservative High Church curate would 
speak of the Salvation Army. 
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“They are fools,” he said. 
people, porters and mule-drivers. 
the True Religion.” 

“The Prophet,” I said, severely, “ wa 
himself a camel-driver and illiterate. Yo 
should not despise them because they a: 
humble.” 

But he refused to be rebuked. He hae: 
too philosophical a conception of Deity to 
believe that he can be pleased by such spec- 
tacles. 

“ There is nothing about such foolishness 
in the Koran,” he insisted. 

But it was not so much the goriness of the 
Hamadsha’s devotions which shocked him, as 
the audience. 

“Tt is like a music hall,’ he went on, 
changing into French, which comes more 
easily to him than English. ‘“ Why don’t 
they have a theater, and sell tickets? Voi/i, 
une bonne affaire. ‘Yhey would make money. 
3ut when one worships, it is for God. Not 
for men to see. C'est dégotitant. Nothing is 
the True Religion which is not in the Holy 
Koran.” 

In the bottom of his heart I think Muley 
Khamedo expects to convert me, and he is 
very anxious that his faith should not appear 
crude or laughable to me. 

His attitude towards the Hamadsha illus- 
trates how widely different are the forms 
through which the religion of Mohammed 
manifests itself. Many years ago a very 
superficial observer gave to the world an epi- 
gram to the effect that there were no denom- 
inational sects in Islam. George Sale, in the 
Preliminary Discourse to his translation of the 
Koran, enumerates more than twenty-five 
sects, and he deals with only the first few cen- 
turies of the Mohammedan era. But, in spite 
of the testimony of every student, it is cur- 
rently believed by Christians that Islam 
is a formal, iron-bound code of beliefs, un- 
changeable for all the varied races over which 
it has spread, identical for all the men, so 
tempermentally different, of each 
Such a judgment is, of course, absurd. 
humanly impossible. 

The varied manifestations of modern Is- 
lam can no more be understood from a read- 
ing of the Koran than the text of the New 
Testament will explain such manifestations of 
Christianity asa General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church and the Bowery Mission. the 
careers of Mrs. Eddy and Tolstoy, the Jesui! 
system of education and Mormonism. But 
just as through all this hodgepodge 0! 
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mutually hostile Christian institutions one can 
trace certain common inspirations derived from 
the Nazarene Carpenter, so throughout the 
broad spiritual empire of Islamcan be traced cer- 
tain influences of the Camel-Driver of Mecca. 

Above all, there is his magnificent mono- 
theism. The CXII Sura of the Koran is 
daily on the lips of all the faithful : 


“In the Name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful, say: 
He is ONE GOD. 
God, the Eternal. 
He begetteth not, nor is begotten. 
Nor is there one like unto Him.” 


And just as the Prophet, under this inspira- 
tion, could destroy the myriad idols of Arabia 
thirteen centuries ago, so to-day his mission- 
aries are iconoclasts, persuading the Negroes 
of Central Africa to break their mud fetishes 
and the more cultured inhabitants of eastern 
Asia to burn the tablets of their ancestors. 

Further than this, Mohammed impressed 
on his disciple the efficacy of certain ritualis- 
tic prayers and fasts. And, as far as I can 
discover, his prohibition of swine’s flesh and 
of usury are generally obeyed by all his far- 
flung followers. But it would be hard to find 
many other teachings of his which are ob- 
served by all Mussulmans. The drinking of 
wine is specifically forbidden. But even in 
Omar’s day the Persians regarded it as, at 
worst, a venial sin. It is common in modern 
Turkey. The Moors, on the other hand, 
regard a man who tastes anything alcoholic 
as very little better than an Infidel. 

Probably the one saying of Mohammed 
which is most widely known in Christendom 
is that in which he tolerated a limited polyg- 
amy. But certainly ten Mussulmans are 
monogamous to one who has a plurality of 
wives. ‘The Berbers of South Morocco con- 
sider it shameful except in cases of sterility. 
Their women have a freedom and are held 
in a respect which I have never seen sur- 
passed, and rarely equaled, in Christian lands. 

Mohammed, like Moses, tried to establish 
a theocracy, and gave a great part of his 
attention to building up a code of civil laws. 
Nevertheless, modern Islam is split up into 
four distinct systems of jurisprudence. While 
Morocco and Turkey both claim to be en- 
tirely orthodox, the laws of the one differ as 
widely from those of the other as do the laws 
of France from those of Germany. 

The modern Mohammedan gets from his 
prophet a great metaphysical principle—the 
Unity of God—expressed in more simple 


terms than in any other religion. And, 
further, he receives a mass of ritual and an 
ethical code closely resembling that of the 
Jews, and varying very little in essentials 
from our own, or any of the great religions. 

As in other religions, so here the gift of 
the Prophet was a bare framework, which 
might become a dry skeleton of either scho- 
lastic philosophy or Pharisaical morality—a 
tithing of mint and aniseed. The body of 
the religion had to be added by those who 
came afterwards. Whether or not one 
believes that the original scriptures were of 
divine dictation, the chief priests, the popes, 
the caliphs, were men. Their teachings 
have been subject to the natural law of 
adaptation to environment. 

Ministers of the Gospel have found war- 
rant for chattel slavery in the words of Jesus. 
And so many a human wrong has been 
defended by the divine books of the Jews 
and Moslems. But, on the whole, I think it 
is safe to assume that the men who have held 
the high posts in the various ecclesiastical 
hierarchies: have been good men, sincerely be- 
lieving in their creed, feeling the responsibil- 
ities of their priesthood, and trying to make 
of their Church a living force for betterment 
among their followers. 

After all, the problems which have faced 
the prelates of various religions have been 
much the same. Their own authority rested 
on what they believed to be a divine revela- 
tion. But in every case it was so meager 
and obscure as to need amplification and 
interpretation. Religion may be of God, but 
man has had to supply the theology. And 
the flock of each shepherd was the same 
rather happy-go-lucky, indifferent human- 
kind. All priests have had to fight the same 
preference for “cash” over “credit.” In 
their efforts to supplant harmful habits by 
good, sometimes they tried arguments ; some- 
times they tried to cajole their flock by fairy 
tales; sometimes they used threats of hell 
and promises of heaven—beat as loudly as 
might be on “ the distant drum ;’”’ and some- 
times they made something which looked 
like congealed blood turn into something 
which looked like fresh blood, or another trick 
of cheap magic. More often than not all four 
methods were combined. And all these endeav- 
ors—wise and unwise—have generally been 
for the great purpose of making the individ- 
ual sons of Adam somewhat better men. 

A marked difference in the histories of 
two religions would be more surprising than 
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many similarities. The greatest difference I 
have found between the faith of my servant 
and that of my people is not so much a 
matter of creed as of historic development. 
Islam sprang into being almost full grown. 
Its childhood was very short. Within the 
life of its founder it had become the triumph- 
ing religion of a powerful nation. The first 
few centuries—during which Christianity was 
learning the lessons of adversity—Islam was 
celebrating a most amazing list of victories. 
Muley Khamedo has not learned any of the 
sweet graces of humility from his religion. 
We are apt to think that when Ferdinand 
drove the Moors from Spain, the expansion 
of Mohammedanism was definitely stopped. 
It was stopped on only one frontier. For 
five centuries more the Mussulmans were 
regularly defeating Christians in southeastern 
Europe. In the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century they won victories on the 
Austrian Danube. And it is only within the 
last fifty years that their loss of territory in 
Europe and North Africa has begun to equal 
their expansion in other frontiers. It is 
doubtful if any religion to-day is growing as 
rapidly as Islam. ‘The temporal power is 
crumbling. But just as the Roman Church 
thrives on disestablishment, so Mohammed- 
anism is growing in French and German and 
English Africa, in India and China. 

There is nothing in Muley Khamedo’s 
religion comparable to the Christian teaching 
that the Lord chasteneth those whom he 
loves, and there is nothing about turning the 
other cheek. When the hand of the Lord 
falls upon him heavily, he accepts the blow 
with resignation, but considers that it comes 
in wrath, not in love. His humility before 
Allah is more deep-seated than with most 
Christians. But before men he is as proud 
as Lucifer. I doubt if he could ever under- 
stand Tolstoy’s doctrine of non-resistance. 

But beyond these differences, growing, I 
think, entirely from the historic setting of 
victory, I find only similarities. ‘There are 
very few currents of thought in Christianity 
which have not their counterparts in Islam. 
Long before Baiies, the fifteenth-century 
Dominican, and Molina, the Jesuit, began 
hurling pamphlets at each other on the ques- 
tion of Predestination and Free Will, WAsel 
Ebn Ata in Bagdad was attacking the ortho- 
dox belief in Predestination and bringing up 
so many arguments for the opposite extreme 
that the Moslem world is still debating the 
question. And besides the extremists, who 
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insisted in sitting on the very tips of the 
horns of the dilemma, there was Abd er- 
Razzak, who, like the Christian Bossuet, 
tried to slip through this Scylla and Charybdis 
of theology on a flood of words. % 

But an even greater division within the 
Mohammedan Church—and here again we 
have an analogy to Christianity—arose over 
the discussion between the metaphysicians 
and the mystics. Even in the early centuries 
of the Mohammedan Church holy men arose 
who cried out against the barrenness of the 
Pharisees and philosophers, and, like Tol- 
stoy, preached of a kingdom of God within 
us. At first these mystics were treated as 
heterodox, or at least of doubtful respecta- 
bility. But at last Al Ghazzali, considered by 
his contemporaries the crown of Arabic 
philosophy, joined the mystics. Very few 
divines of any religion have had as lofty a 
conception of Deity as that expressed by 
this Moor in his “ Confessions ” and “ The 
Alchemy of Happiness” (both available in 
English). The scholasticism and dead moral- 
ity against which Al Ghazzali inveighed are 
still to be found in Islam. But his great 
authority has given to his coreligionists a 
strong trend towards mysticism, towards 
* personal religion,” individual seeking after 
God. No one would be arrested as a vagrant 
in Mohammedan countries if he left all to 
follow salvation. 

One could trace similarities almost end- 
lessly. Just as the same Bible was read by 
Bunyan and Torquemada, the Koran affects 
different men in different ways. There have 
been in Islam rulers like the two Henrys, 
the Fourth of France and the Eighth of Eng- 
land, who with scant piety used their religion 
as a tool of ambition. There have been 
Mussulmans like Saint Francis and likeCalvin. 
They have had philosophers who saw life 
as Schopenhauer did. ‘There is much in 
Al Ghazzali which bears a sttiking resem- 
blance to Henri Bergson—the Ultra-Mod- 
ern. I have never read of the authorities of 
Islam selling indulgences. But certainly 
some of them grow fat on tithes. Now and 
then the funds of the Church are embezzled. 
There have been Moors who oppressed the 
poor and founded universities. And there 
have been many men who sought earnestly 
after righteousness. 

Certainly neither Jesus nor Mohammed 
gave any warrant for the adoration of saints. 
But the custom has grown in one religion as 
in the other. 
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\ few miles out of Mogador is a very 
ancient argan tree. In some of the holes 
which have rotted in its immense trunk you 
can find a littlke manure and some heads of 
barley, tied together to represent one giant 
head. The people of the near-by Berber 
village put it there in the springtime in the 
hope that their fields may bear barley with 
heads as large. Centuries ago their ances- 
tors were pagans and probably worshiped 
the tree itself. The Romans came, and 
taught them Christianity. But the old habit 
persisted, and they still brought their offer- 
ings to the tree as their fathers had done. 
Christianity has been supplanted by Islam. 
The villagers now have a story that a Mo- 
hammedan saint once sat in the shade of the 
tree, and, under cover of this rather thin story, 
the crude old pagan polytheism has hung on. 

Muley Khamedo explains such supersti- 
tions to me in the same supercilious tone 
that a Protestant would use in describing 
the pilgrimage to Lourdes or the fairy lore 
of [reland. 

But although one may doubt the miracles 
which are attributed to the Christian saints, 
to Augustine and Dominic and the founders 
of the various orders, the holiness of their lives 
The same holds true of 
Nearly always some 


demands respect. 
the saints of Islam. 
“ légendes dorées” have grown up about their 


names. As Saint Francis received the visi- 
ble “‘ stigmata,” so, in one way or another, the 
tangible favor of God—the éaroka—was 
shown to the founders of Mohammedan 
orders. ‘That of Sidi Mohammed Abd ei- 
Kauder ed-Djilani is the oldest of these 
religious fraternities. Its saint lived in the 
twelfth Christian century. S: Mohammed ben 
S: Ali ben Snoussi founded his order in 1844, 
and the Amamia, a sort of Knight Templar 
crusading order, was born even more recently. 

But, despite the fantastic stories which are 
gravely told about the founders, the purity 
of the‘r lives and their great piety are gener- 
ally established facts of history. Going out 
into the desert places—as Christian and 
suddhist saints had done before them—they 
worked themselves by fasting and prayer into 
a mystic religious ecstasy. It is a state of 
mind which must be discussed with reverence, 
even if with a large skepticism, by those who 
have never experienced it. The late Pro- 
fessor James studied its psychology in his 
book on “ Religious Experiences.” Harold 
Begbie has more recently described its mani- 
festations among the poor of London in his 
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* Twice-Born Men.” Swedenborg tried to 
reduce it to a coherent religion. Many of 
the early Christian saints considered it the 
very essence of their faith. It is a fact of 
human psychology which cannot be denied 
and which is very hard to explain. A Chris- 
tian nun has described it as “the touch of 
the Bridegroom’s lips.” A French scientist 
defines it as “hallucinations resulting from 
under-nourishment and autohypnosis.” 

But, call it what you will, this state of 
religious bliss, this ‘‘ being intoxicated with 
God,” is held by most Mussulmans to be 
the summum bonum. ‘The holy anchorites, 
who, by intense fasting and prayer, attained 
to this high plane, this mystic union with 
God, soon found themselves besieged by 
disciples. Multitudes gathered before the 
mouths of their caves begging for the loaves 
and fishes of the spirit, asking to be guided in 
‘the Path.” 

Those saints who were able to teach “ the 
Path ”—who were able, if you will, to pass 
on their trick of psychological legerdemain— 
are remembered as founders. The ritual, 
or régime, by which their followers are 
able to reach “the ecstasy,” the “rule of 
the order,” is called in Arabic the dkhr. 
All these religious fraternities are orthodox— 
that is, they observe the fasts and the prayers 
of the Church Universal. But in their zawia, 
or chapter-house, they perform the additional 
devotions of their dkhr. 

The ritual of the Salemia opens with this 
prayer to Allah: 

“Glory to Thee, Thou Only God. 
Glory to Thee, Thy promise is true. 
Glory to Thee, Thou art our Courage. 
Glory to Thee, Thou assurest the victory. 
Glory to Thee, Thou wilt deliver to us the 
Infidel. 
Thou art the Only God.” 


The Tidjania, whose founder held Jesus 
and the Christians in very high regard and 
preached a gospel of love very similar to 
that of Tolstoy, follow a dikkr which in 
its constant monotonous repetition points 
strongly towards hypnosis. They carry a 
rosary of one hundred beads, and for each 
bead they pray, ‘“ May God pardon me!” 
Thirty times they cry, “May the Mighty 
God, the Only God, the Living, the Eternal. 
pardon me!” Then seventy times they 
repeat: ‘‘O God, may prayer be raised to 
our Lord Mohammed, 

“ Who has opened all that which was closed, 


Who has put the seal cn all that which pre- 
ceded. 
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Who made the Right triumph by means of 
Right, 

Who has led us in the straight and lofty Way. 

His Power and Force are founded on Right.” 

And again for each bead they proclaim the 
Unity of God: 

“ There is no God but the One God.” 

The warrior saint Bon Amama, who in 1881 
led the great insurrection against the French 
in southwest Algeria, has given his followers 
an extremely mystical adkhr. Its imagery 
bears striking resemblance to the verse of the 
medizval Persian mystics. ‘They strive to 
express their passion for holiness in terms of 
human love. ‘lhey pray : 

“Oh, Our Lord, make my heart to throb with 
the ecstasy of Thy love. 

Accord to me, in Your Mercy—O Most Mer- 
ciful—the felicity of union with Thee. 
Consume me with passion, melt me as soft 

wax in the Sun of Thy love.” 

These religious orders vary in size ; some 
count their followers from Central Asia to the 
heart of Africa, some are very small. They 
differin organization. Insome cases the special 
blessing which was granted the founder— 
the davoka—descends by primogeniture. In 
some the relatives of the dead leader choose 
as successor the most godly of his sons. In 
others any member, no matter how humble 
his birth, may, by great piety, become the 
Captain-General. 

But, above all, they differ in precept and 
doctrine. I have already noted that the Tid- 
jania are friendly to Christians ; the Salemia 
pray that the Infidels may be delivered into 
their hands. Many of them are dreaming of 
the had. The Senoussia, very powerful in 
Tunisia, ‘Tripoli, and the Egyptian border, 
are known to be actively preparing for it. 
The doctrines and practices of the Djilania 
are on a high and dignified plane; they would 
appeal to any person of a devout and mysti- 
cal turn of mind. I have tried to describe 
the revolting orgy of the debased and fanati- 
cal Hamadsha. 

It is in one of these varied orders that the 
average modern Mussulman finds the reality 
of his religion. ‘The mosque is the meeting- 
place of all the faithful. There is chanted 
the common belief in the Unity of God, there 
the sacred Koran is publicly read. But in 
the sawia is a more intimate gathering of 
brothers. Some give themselves wholly to 
the work of the order, but by far the greater 
number are lay brethren who follow some 
ordinary trade. At twilight and on Fridays 
they drop into the chapter-house; and, 


sitting together, under the leadership of a 
beloved and respected sheik, they join in these 
mystic, hypnotic prayers, and enjoy some 
dreamy foretaste of the ineffable bliss 5 
come—some fore-vision of the delectable 
gardens of paradise. 

But my servant, Muley Khamedo, loo 
down on the orders. Although they all cor 
under his condemnation, there are degrees ‘1 
his disdain. ‘There is a good deal of t! 
warrior in his soul, and the more militan 
orders have an appeal for him. He would 
be glad to enlist under any flag which offered 
a chance of strong resistance to the recent 
encroachments of Christian nations. In 
quite another way, he respects the pure doc- 
trine of Sidi Abd el Kader Djilani, and also 
the holiness of Sidi Hamed ou Mousa, the 
Berber saint. But he himself is a Shareef. 
In his veins flows the blood of the Prophet. 
He has no need of recourse to lesser saints. 

The Shareefs form a sort of spiritual 
aristocracy. ‘The Holy Family has furnished 
a surprisingly large percentage of the saints. 
Muley Khamedo says that his is the true 
religion of Islam. He is probably right in a 
historical sense. He knows most of the 
Koran by heart. He is familiar with the 
hadits, or traditions about the Prophet. 

“ There is no God but the One God,” and 
Mohammed was sent to reveal him. ‘This 
is what the Prophet himself believed. It is 
the creed of Muley Khamedo, his descendant. 

The founder of Islam did not believe him- 
self to be sinless. The Yom ed-Deen, 
the Terrible Day of Judgment, was an ever- 
present thought. He hoped for mercy, but 
he feared justice. The dread of' the final 
accounting is the most common theme of the 
Koran. Muley Khamedo also lives under 
the same shadow. There is no divorce be- 
tween faith and works in his mind. I have 
known very few men as scrupulously honest, 
as quick in almsgiving, as constant in prayer. 
He does not go to any zazwia. He has no 
need of a crowd to help him in devotion. 
And sometimes he comes out of his little 
room with a radiance about him, which he 
has brought from that mystic Beyond of 
intimacy with the Most High, the Compas- 
sionate, the Merciful. 

“Prayer and fasting with the lips and 
stomach,” he said to me the other day, ‘ are 
no good with God, unless the heart and the 
breast, they fast too and pray.” 

Muley Khamedo is only a servant at $8.30 
a month, but he has seen the “ burning bush.” 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Goodly Fellowship (The). By Rachel C. Schauf- 
r. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.25. 


This book is an exception to the general rule 
that fiction about missionaries is good neither 
as literature nor as information about mission- 
ary life; for the author has written an uncom- 
monly interesting story which begins with an 
adventure of the most dangerous kind, works 
out a love story which does not go easily and is 
not of the conventional kind, describes vividly 
the life of a group of missionaries in Persia, 
sketches their surroundings with a strong hand 
and with pictorial skill, and holds the attention 
of the reader by making the issue of her story 
uncertain until the very end. The author writes 
of the missionaries at close range, and shows 
them to be, as they ought to be, thoroughly 
human; many of them on the way to entire con- 
secration, without having yet attained it. A 
perfect missionary would be as abnormal as a 
perfect human being in any other department of 
life. This story is all the pleasanter and the 
more real because some of the missionaries are 
far from perfect. Their imperfection in their 
relations with one another does not militate 
against their usefulness; most of the work of 
the world is carried on by very imperfectly 
developed people. There are fine types in this 
book which command the unbounded admira- 


tion of the reader, and there are other types 
which make him realize that the trying elements 
in the career of the missionary are not confined 
entirely to the heathen. 


Fate Knocks at the Door. By Will L. Comfort. 
Che J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.25. 


This story is constructed by the author after 
the manner of a symphony, and each section has 
its descriptive phrase, such as “ Andante con 
brio,” “ Allegro,” and so on. But the fanciful 
likening of the development of the story to that 
of a symphony is remote, and probably nobody 
but the author will pay much attention to it. 
This is, ina way, typical of the author’s work as 
a whole ; he has ideas and subtle i interpretations 
of lite j in his own soul, but he fails lamentably 
to “vet them over,” in the slang phrase of the 
day, into his reader's mind. There are passages 
of description and analysis which remind one of 
Joseph Conrad ; there is, in a way, originality 
and singularity of incident and scene; yet, as a 
whole, the book is not only mystical, which the 
author intends, but misty, which he probably 
does not intend. One earnestly wishes that he 
would tear the whole book to pieces and 
rewrite it in a more concrete and common-sense 
Way 

Minister of Police (The). By Henry Mountioy. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $1.2 

This is a plot story of the time of Louis XV in 
which the philosopher Rousseau plays a minor 


and not particularly dignified part. The in- 
trigues have a remote resemblance to the 
methods of Dumas, but the manner in which 
they are told is very far indeed from that of the 
master of French historical fiction. There is an 
attempt to make the characters speak with 
sparkling wit, but it is a lamentable failure. 
Chain of Evidence (A). By Carolyn Wells. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.25. 
Undeniable cleverness is expected from Miss 
Carolyn Wells, but a detective story from her 
pen is ratherasurprise. The narrator, a lawyer, 
is somewhat tiresome because of his attitude 
in the tragedy which takes place across the hall 
from his apartment. It would not do to hint at 
the story, which should come as a puzzle to the 
reader, who is assured of an amusing hour. 
Fame-Seekers. By Alice W oode. George H. 
Doran Company, New York. $1.2 
The story of four Americans of varied talent 
studying in Paris is told from the American 
point of view under the somewhat restless title 
of “ Fame-Seekers.” Barring certain superflui- 
ties of fine writing, the author tells her tale well. 
Two girls, friends, but entirely different in tem- 
perament and real aim, find their places at last 
and accept with philosophy what life offers. 
Two men, quite as contrasted, work out their 
problems. The effect of the story is discourag- 
ing to mere talent playing at a career, as it 
clearly points out the disillusionment that awaits 
any one who ventures without due considera- 
tion into the region of real art. 

Egyptian Aésthetics. By Réné Francis. The 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. $2. 
This volume, as its title somewhat obscurely 
intimates, deals with the zsthetic aspects, both 
attractive and repellent, of Egyptand of all that 
Egypt means. I[t desirably supplements the 
tourist’s guide-book with the reflections of a 
companion sensitive to every impression made 
on a lover of nature and of art by that land of 
mystery, familiar and aptly reminiscent with the 
lore of its storied past. He warns one at the 
outset that “the beauty of Egypt depends on 
illusion, the illusion of the fitting monument, and 
the accident of disposition. . . . You must see 
what beauty you can in Egypt, and be thankful 

for it.” 

Recollections of a Court Painter. By H. jones 

Thaddeus. John Lane & Co., New York. $3.50, 
The author has an English reputation as a 
painter of celebrities, and his profession natu- 
rally brought him in touch with a great many 
people well worth knowing. Some of his 
reminiscences are amusing and some are trivial. 
On the whole, the book would have been the bet- 
ter for close editing and the omission of a good 
many personal impressions of no particular im- 
portance. 
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BY THE WAY 


Kaiser Wilhelm, who has been regarded as a 
defender of dueling in the army, is, it seems, lending 
his influence to restrict the practice. In seventy- 
two “affairs,” the German Minister of War recently 
stated, the Kaiser has interfered to prevent blood- 
shed. In some of these cases the monarch decided 


that the vindication of an officer by a court of honor 
made a resort to arms unnecessary. Why not ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of such courts to cover all 
cases and empower them to exact proper reparation 
from offenders, and thus abolish dueling altogether? 


Mr. Harry Furniss, the English caricaturist, who 
has been visiting America, says that moving pic- 
tures are better presented in England than here, 
where they are chiefly seen in the five and ten cent 
shows. “ We,” he says, “ have taken moving pic- 
tures as a finer form of entertainment. I have 
found an evening spent in seeing them a delightful 
recreation, an artistic tonic. I have much preferred 
it to the theater.” 


The New York County Lawyers’ Association an- 
nounces that there are 11,463 lawyers practicing in 
New York County. One lawyer to every 86 fami- 
lies would seem to be an over-supply. 

A nautical exchange emphasizes the fact that 
even if a 50,000-ton ship has lifeboats for everybody 
on board, the task of launching them all safely in 
any but the best of weather would be practically 
impossible; and that caution in navigation gives 
the only real assurance of safety. 


California is spreading the fame of one of her 
products by celebrating a Raisin Day, for which 
April 30 was set apart. This year the day was ob- 
served not only in California, but on many railways 
and in many hotels throughout the country by the 
serving of a special dish of which California raisins 
were an ingredient. 

The American Geographical Association will cele- 
brate its sixtieth anniversary this summer by a 
transcontinental excursion, under the direction of 
Professor W. M. Davis, of Harvard University. 
Thirty eminent geographers from the principal 
European geographical societies will accompany 
the party, and after the trip will make addresses 
giving their impressions of American as compared 
with European geographical and ethnological char- 
acteristics. 

Night letters by telegraph, the president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company is reported as 
saying, brought in $1,000,000 to the company the 
first year of their introduction. 


Missouri has a farm which annually produces 
more than a million bushels of corn. One field on 
this farm aggregates 6,000 acres, and forty-two two- 
row cultivators may be seen at one time working in 
it, looking like an army of chariots ready to charge. 
The corn produced is not usually sold, but is fed to 
stock, of which there are 10,000 steers and 25,000 
hogs. 

Tom Mann, the English labor agitator, has been 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for inciting 
soldiers to mutiny during the recent coal strike. 
He appealed to the soldiers not to shoot the strikers. 
An appeal to citizens not to become soldiers, who 
may have to shoot their brothers, is one thing; a call 
upon the military to disobey orders is another thing 
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and one that, in the opinion of the English courts, 
transcends the proper limits of public speech. 

An English missionary, the Rev. A. L. Kitching, 
in a recently published book on Africa, says that the 
introduction of clothes to races of savages who are 
unaccustomed to them is a doubtful good. “ The 
only benefit from the wearing of clothes,” he says, 
“is to the susceptibilities of Europeans.” ‘The 
effect on the native mind, at first at least, is the 
development of self-consciousness and self-inypor- 
tance. The movement toward covering the person, 
says the missionary, should be directed till it be- 
comes spontaneous, 


The copper production of 1911 broke the record 
for the United States. Arizona, which heads the 
list of copper-producing States, and Montana, which 
comes second, together produced more than one- 
half of the total output. ; 

The two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Frederick the Great was celebrated in Berlin by an 
exhibition of paintings at the Royal Academy of 
Arts. These showed the versatile monarch in the 
many phases of his remarkable career, and repre. 
sented the work of his contemporaries as well as of 
later artists. A reproduction of one of the paint- 
ings, “ Frederick the Great After the Seven Years’ 
War,” is published in the “ International Studio” 
for May. The pathetic, intellectual face and the 
bowed figure seem to suggest that the victor is ask- 
ing himself the question, “ Was it worth while ?” 

In constantly changing cities like New York and 
Chicago vast quantities. of second-hand _ building 
materials accumulate, and there are many dealers in 
them. On account of the tried and seasoned quality 
of the timber found in old houses, a million-dollar 
mansion on Fifth Avenue is said to have been con- 
structed in part of second-hand material; and a 
famous architect used to find diversion and profit in 
occasionally visiting the yards where this material 
is sold. Here is a hint for bargain-hunters. 

A proposition is before Congress to coin half- 
cent and three-cent pieces. If either coin is added 
to our present collection, it is to be hoped that a 
sufficient differentiation in appearance from other 
coins will be made. The three-cent piece which 
was in circulation some years ago was often mis- 
taken fora dime. The practice of some Continental 
countries in making a hole in the center of certain 
coins, to distinguish them from others of like size, is 
worth considering in this connection. 


Among the anecdotes of children’s attempts to 
harmonize a jumble of ideas and of words, this is 
not the least amusing: “ Thomas, spell ‘ibex.’” 
“ ]-b-e-x.” “Correct. Define it.” “ An ibex is where 
you look in the back part of the book when you 
want to find anything that’s printed in the front 
part of the book.” 


Arrangements are proceeding rapidly for the re 
moval of India’s capital from Calcutta to Delhi, and 
it is expected that several departments of the Gover 
ment will be installed in their new offices in October. 
India’s capital has frequently been changed in past 
centuries; it will be remembered that Tughlak, 
“the most accomplished of princes and the most 
furious of tyrants,” moved his capital with all its 
people three times. The present changeis of course 
mainly an administrative one. 





